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JEAN INGELOW, THE POET. 
ooinahings 

‘HIS lady is generally acknowledged to | tions. She has risen from a comparatively 
be the chief among the living women | humble position in English social life, her 
whose verses command the admiration of the | father having been a small banker in the 
reading world. She has won her way to this | old town of Boston, in Lincolnshire, a north- 
high position quietly, modestly, and by vir- | eastern county of. England. It is said that, 
tue of the essential merits of her composi- | her mother is of Scottish descent, and a 
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woman of superior capabilities. The por- 
trait of Miss Ingelow certainly shows feat- 
ures containing traces of the Scottish type 
of expression, but there is a softness and 
smoothness in the configuration, taken as a 
whole, which remind us of the work of a 
master chisel or pencil. The character is at 
once robust and gentle. A strong intellect, 
marked by an unusual activity of the percep- 
tive faculties, is shown in the portrait, evi- 
dencing an urgent desire to obtain informa- 
tion—to know what is worth knowing. The 
head rises high in the region of Firmness, 
Self-Esteem, and Conscientiousness, a birth- 
right, we infer, obtained from her mother’s 
side. Persevering, earnest, unshrinking in 
what she has once undertaken, Miss Ingelow 
usually reaches or learns the end of it before 
she relinquishes the task. 

A fine temperament contributes its most 
valuable aid toward the balance of her or- 
ganization. She is endowed with excellent 
vital stamina, and is not easily wearied or 
hectored by unexpected and protracted effort. 
She appreciates responsibility, and keenly 
feels the lack of integrity and the moral de- 
linquencigs of others. Her spirit is aroused 
far more quickly and thoroughly by an ex- 
hibition of indifference to the claims of dufy 
and honor on the part of another than by the 
mere material loss which she may sustain in 
consequence of it. She is warm and gener- 
ous in her sympathies, but not promiscuous 
in her consideration of those who ask for 
help. The fullness of the side-head indi- 
cates an appreciation of utility, of the adap- 
tation of means to ends, and also a highly- 
endowed esthetic organization. Tempera- 
ment and organization combine to make her 
a true artist, a pure and high-toned poet; 
but the basilar organs of her brain are strong 
enough to preserve the balance, the orderly 
relations of her thought, so that her verses 
do not exhibit “a fine frenzy rolling,” but 
aptitude and consistency. 

Miss Ingelow was born in Boston, of which 
town mention has been made already, in 
1830. Her early life appears to have passed 
amid the quiet surroundings and avocations 
of the English girl. That she was fond of 
reading and contemplation when but a mere 
child is evident in her poems, and the taste 
for poctry was deyeloped early in her life. 





The volume which first drew public attention 
to her as a writer of excellent verse was pub- 
lished in 1868. Its favorable impression in 
England was such, that it may be said of her, 
as it was similarly said of Lord Byron, that 
she “ awoke one morning and found herself 
famous.” The book was republished in this 
country in the autumn of the same year that it 
appeared in London, and obtained a wide cir- 
culation, This first volume contained the 
inimitable “Songs of Seven” which has be- 
come familiar to even the schoolboys and 
girls of America, and many other of her 
best-known compositions, 

In 1867 Miss Ingelow published the “ Story 
of Doom,” which also was favorably received 
by the English and American reading public. 
Another volume was given to the world, the 
“ Monitions of the Unseen,” and not long 
since still another, “Poems of Love and 
Childhood,” in which most of the character- 
istics are sustained which made her first vol- 
ume popular, 

Miss Ingelow has won much esteem also 
by her ventures in the domain of prose, hav- 
ing written many stories and sketches for 
the Sunday Magazine and other periodicals. 
Some of these haye been collected and pub- 
lished in book form with the titles, “ Stories 
Told to a Child,” “A Sister’s Bye-hours,” 
and “Studieg for Stories,” “ Poor Mat, or 
The Blinded Intellect,” and ‘“ Mopsa, the 
Fairy,” all of which are excellent for the en- 
tertainment and instruction of children. 

A novel from Miss Ingelow’s pen appeared 
in print about a year since, under the title 
“Off the Skilligs.” Although excellent in 
many respects, this venture does not come up 
to the standard of her poetry in vigor, fresh- 
ness, naturalness, and knowledge of the in 
ner feelings. 

Of Miss Ingelow’s private life very little is 
known. Naturally shy and reserved, she has 
shown the disposition to keep her personality 
out of sight, and to be known to the world 
merely as a name. With her widowed 
mother and a sister, she lives in a retired 
part of London, as she herself has said, “ in 
a quiet street where all the houses are gay 
with window-boxes full of flowers.” 

In her poems there is so strong a reflection 
of the real movements of the heart that we 
can not wonder at the hold they have obtained 
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upon society. Here and there, too, crop out 
strains of o’er true philosophy. For instance, 
in the “ Scholar and Carpenter :” 
**T loved her well, I wept her sore, 

And when her funeral left my door 

I thought that I should never more 

Feel any pleasure near me glow ; 

But I have learned though this I had, 

’Tis sometimes natural to be glad, 

And no man can be always sad 

Unless he wills to have it so." 

The movement of her verse is at times 
very beautiful, at once intermingling and so 
accordant with the sentiment expressed that 
we are completely charmed by it. “ Lily 
and a Lute” is one of the poems which to 
us possess this characteristic in a marked 
degree. Witness the lines— 

‘“*T opened the doors of my heart. And behold, 

There was music within and a song, 

And echoes did feed on the sweetness, repeating 
it long. 

I opened the doors of my heart. And behold, 

There was music that played itself out in eolian 
notes ; 





Then was heard, as a far-away bell at long inter- 
vals tolled, 

That murmurs and floats 

And presently dieth, forgotten of forest and wold, 

And comes in all passion again and a tremblement 
soft, 

That maketh the listener full oft 

To whisper, ‘Ah! would I might hear it forever 
and aye, 

When I toil in the heat of the day, 

When I walk in the cold.’ ”’ 


A fitting close to this brief sketch of Miss 
Ingelow is the following life-lesson, which 
has of late obtained considerable circulation 
through the press: 


“What though unmarked the happy workman 
toil, 
And break, unthanked of man, the stubborn 
clod! 
It is enough, for sacred is the soil, 
Dear are the hills of God. 


** Far better in its place the lowliest bird, 
Should sing aright to him the lowliest song, 
Than that a seraph strayed should take the word, 
And sing his glory wrong.” 


————~ee—__—__ 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND. 


NDER the above title the Rev. Dr. 
John Cotton Smith publishes the fol- 
lowing sensible article in a late number of 
his journal, Church and State. We are pleas- 
ed with such clerical utterances, for it shows 
progress in the right direction. Clergymen, 
above all others, save, perhaps, the physician, 
should know how to read character : 
“There can be no doubt that, to arrive at 
a comprehension of men’s characters, to gain 
insight into the deeper sources of their opin- 
ions and actions, to be able to dissect and re- 
construct in our intelligence their whole 
moral and mental organism—that this is a 
matter of great practical moment and a 
power of great practical utility. It is this 
power that makes the successful diplomatist. 
the political chief, the leader of men in any 
sphere of action. Nor is it less an advantage 
in the ordinary relations of life. Complica- 
tions are continually arising in our daily in- 
tercourse which insight into each other's 
characters alone can hope to disentangle, 
which, indeed, that insight would often pre- 
vent; and when the ties of intimacy are 





loosened, and the serenity of friendship 
clouded and troubled, it is by nothing so 
much as by our inability to understand each 
other. The advantage of clear perception of 
the characters and dispositions of those we 
live with is so obvious-—it is something, in- 
deed, so necessary to the smooth and even 
course of life and the successful conduct of 
it, that it might seem strange to find men 
generally exercising so little this faculty of 
insight, were it not evident that the difficulty 
of the study of character is, at least, equal 
to its importance. 
INCONSISTENCY AND VARIETY. 

“ One difficulty that besets the study arises 
from the complexity and consequent incon- 
sistency of human character. We fancy it 
an easy thing to understand our fellow-be- 
ings; we think we can take them in at a 
glance. It is this haste and levity that make 
our estimate of character so shallow, our 
judgment of motive so incorrect, our appre- 
ciation of conduct so mistaken. ‘La plupart 
des caractéres vrais sont inconsequents* was the 





* “ Most trne characters are inconsistent.” 
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remark of a shrewd observer of men, and it 
deserves to be borne in mind. Real men and 
women defy all attempts to bring them under 
rule and compass. When we think we have 


squared and fitted all the points of their in-. 


dividuality into our estimate, there appears 
a new trait to confound the whole calcula- 
tion. The generous man has fits of avarice, 
the miser of liberality; nay, the same man 
will have streaks of disinterestedness and of 
selfishness, or of vanity and humility, run- 
ning through his disposition and making it 
a tangle of many-colored threads. Opposite 
qualities surprise us by presenting them- 
selves almost together; now melting into 
each other by imperceptible shadings, now 
balanced against each other in a fruitless ef- 
fort at equipoise. It is perplexing to have 
to do with such chameleons, as it might per- 
plex an architect to find a salient angle sud- 
denly become re-entrant under his view, but 
we must accept this disconcerting mobility 
as the very sign and condition of life. 

“If we would find a consistent sort of 
people, with few perverse anomalies in their 
composition, and comprehensible at a glance, 
we must go to fiction for them. In the poor- 
er sort of novels we find the hero conducting 
himself, throughout the most trying circum- 
stances, in a manner to move our constant 
admiration, while the villain’s blackness of 
heart is unrelieved by a single gleam of good. 
Personages who are the embodiment of a 
single characteristic are not especially diffi- 
cult to conceive or portray, but they certainly 
imitate humanity abominably. Truthful rep- 
resentation of human character as it lives in 
living men, with the discords of its multi- 
form complexity resolved in the secret har- 
mony of personality—this is attempted by 
very few, and accomplished by almost none, 
Since Shakspeare, perhaps no one, if we ex- 
cept George Eliot, has drawn human nature 
from a thorough comprehension of it. Even 
the genius of a Dickens is content with rude 
sketch and caricature, which makes an indi- 
vidual conspicuous by exaggeration of a 
single trait, or even by a single peculiarity 
of phrase or gesture. 

“From this variety and complexity which 
belong to human character it results, para- 
doxically, that the better we know a person, 
the harder he is to understand. As an ordi- 





nary acquaintance he appeared consistent and 
comprehensible enough ; it is when we come 
to terms of intimacy that the anomalies dis- 
close themselves which reverse our precon- 
ceptions. For the more we know of a man, 
the more elements of variety we discover, and 
the harder it becomes to construct the unity 
of the character. He is like the sea-coast, 
which, seen from afar, presents broad masses 
and bold outlines, easily appreciable, but 
which on nearer approach reveals lesser in- 
equalities, that before were melted into uni- 
formity by the haze of distance, and an in- 
finite variety that it baffles the attempt of 
keenest vision to take completely in. 

“One disturbing element enters into the 
problem of character which affords new evi- 
dence of its protean variety and adds to the 
difficulty of its comprehension, and that is 
the fact that every one takes on a different 
character for each person he comes in contact 
with. In the intercourse of mind with mind, 
and heart with heart, we involuntarily, and 
even unconsciously, assimilate to the charac- 
ter of each associate, or else react against 
him as against a polar opposite, so as almost 
to be a different man with each. Each draws 
out certain of our-qualities and puts certain 
others into shade; shakes, at it were, the 
kaleidoscope of our being into one special 
pattern. Yet to each one we are equally our- 
selves; our untransferable nature remains 


' fixed at the center, and colors each transfigu- 


ration. And this it is in which consists the 
mystery and the puzzle. Mere assumption 
of a certain character from hypocrisy would 
be nothing in itself occult. But here is no 
assumption ; what we appear we are; what 
we are is not a simple, but a complex; not a 
single, but a manifold. In like manner we, 
too, are active in this reflex interchange; we 
impose our individuality on others, and the 
modifications of this reciprocal influence ex- 
tend indefinitely. In view of this it has 
been shrewdly remarked: ‘We should be- 
ware of saying we know a person because we 
have seen him under all possible circum- 
stances; we have not seen him under that of 
our own absence.’ 
WE SHOULD KNOW OURSELVES. 

“ A chief source, however, of our failure to 
understand others is our ignorance of our- 
selves. In the study of character, the Del- 
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phic maxim must be the starting-point. In 
this, if in any science, it is true that self-con- 
sciousness is the basis of knowledge. Yet 
how seldom do we let the curtain fall upon 
outward vision, in order to turn the eye with- 
in. How few of us live habitually in the in- 
most chambers of our own soul; how many 
have never once penetrated into the ‘ abys- 
mal depths of personality,’ and stood face to 
face with their own Ego in the light of full 
self-recognition. And without this self-in- 
dwelling, how comprehend the action of the 
manifold influences that surround us, how 
lay a hand on the secret springs of our inte- 
rior mechanism? We are often a weary puz- 
zle to ourselves. For we are microcosms—a 
world in miniature. We, too, have our cloud- 
islands and our earthquakes, our fair-seeming 
morasses and fathomless oceans —yes, and our 
comets and shooting-stars. As often must 
we look on in wonder at what goes on within 
us as at what goes on without. And there 
come to most of us conjunctures, crises which 
bear within them a sudden season of calm 
and lull, when we draw apart for a space from 
the absorbing action that stifles thought, 
when we are let into ourselves and must 
stand amazed, perhaps affrighted, at behold- 
ing what manner of men we are. There are, 
indeed, wrapped up in this manifold and 
wondrous nature God has given us mysteries 





which only He can fathom, and at times, 
when a horror of great darkness shrouds the 
self from the self’s own view, our only com- 
fort is in those words of His inspiration : ‘ Be- 
loved, if our heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things.’ 

“ Another thing that disables us from read- 
ing character, and helps to its misreading, 
is lack of deep and genuine sympathy. In 
fact, these two, self-knowledge and imagina- 
tive sympathy, are the great methods of the 
study and the master-keys to the secret of 
character. To the insight of this sympathy 
all hearts and moods of mind lie open. It 
was the grand saying of the ancient, ‘ Homo 
sum, nihil humani a me alienum puto,* and it 
is for the Christian who has been shown the 
‘more excellent way’ of charity to carry out 
that saying in fuller application and nobler 
use. Narrow-mindedness is but another as- 
pect of cold-heartedness. It is intolerance 
that shuts us from our kind. Let love enter 


the heart, and the scales drop from the eyes. 
Let the prejudice that hedges us about, and 
isolates us within the circle of our individu- 
ality, give way before the generous emotion 
that takes possession of the heart, that warms 
and quickens the faculties, that kindles the 
glow of a subtile perception, tremulous with 
the magnetism of leart-communion—and 
then we shall find our understanding not 
easily at fault in its judgments of our brother 
men.” ‘ 
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Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worships God shall find him.—Young’s Night Thonghts, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE CLERGY. 


HERE is no other class so closely scru- 

tinized and commented on as the cleri- 
cal. By common consent, ministers of religion 
seem to have been metamorphosed into a 
species of ladder, by means of which ordi- 
nary mortals expect to ascend to heavenly 
regions. They are required to maintain the 
attitudes of gods while possessing the in- 
firmities of humanity, to unite devoted hu- 
mility with ardent zeal and boldness, tender- 





ness with firmness; and, in short, the wisdom 
of serpents with the harmlessness of doves. 
If by any means they could attain to the 
ideal standard of sanctity insisted upon, 
then it is to be feared that they would speed- 
ily become unfit 
‘*For human nature’s daily food ;"’ 

and, as in the days of yore, be quickly 





* “Tama man, and count nothing human forgign to 
me.” 
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translated to a more advanced stage of ex- 
istence. 

While it is impossible to become oblivious 
to the apparent shortcomings of many clergy- 
men, nevertheless we have sought in vain for 
the profession or occupation in which no 
renegade or unworthy member is to be found, 
and ministers may triumphantly point to the 
“vast cloud of witnesses” who, from the 
earliest dawn of Christianity, have hazarded 
their lives and sacrificed their dearest earth- 
ly hopes that they might proclaim the Gos- 
pel of Christ. We can not forget the mar- 
tyred missionaries and faithful teachers of 
the cross. The names of Eliot and Judson, 
of Wesley and McCheyne, with their rich 
and affecting memories, come to mind, and 
we can triumphantly mention them as ex- 
amples and guides. Nor need we look to 
distant lands or to other days for noble illus- 
trations which cheer, or lives which adorn 
and bless their calling. They are found in 
the cultured and devoted pastors of village 
hamlets and quiet vales. Men who— 

** Nor e’er have changed, nor wish to change their 
place. 

Unskillful they to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour. 

For other aims their hearts have learned to 

prize ; 

More bent to raise the wretched than to rise.” 

And do we not meet them in the talented 
occupants of city pulpits whose eloquent ap- 
peals are wafted from shore to shore and 
across the ocean wave, and whose lives are a 
continual benediction ? 

There are some who appear to imagine 
that the studies of religion are so puara- 
mount, its consequences and responsibilities 
so solemn, that, no matter how languidly, 
drawlingly,tediously presented, their homilies 
should be received with profound awe and 
listened to with rapt attention. Instead of 
the clear waters of the river of life, they 
proffer muddy draughts to thirsty lips, and 
for the Bread of Life throw moldy crusts and 
crumbs to famished souls; and preach not 
“ Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,” but them- 
selves in their varying moods and phases, 
What lawyer could successfully plead for his 
clients, or what politician address his constit- 
uents, with the meager preparation and the 
listless manner which characterizes some pas- 
tors? What orator could electrify his audi- 





ence, or what ambassador worthily represent 
the interests of his nation at a foreign court, 
were his statements obscure, his applications 
inappropriate, and his manner either tinged 
with funeral gloom or savoring of theatrical 
display? Taking for granted the special 
training now deemed indispensable as among 
the primary requisites for a successful minis- 
try might be mentioned the careful and im- 
partial study of the subject to be presented. 
Studied not alone from the solemn tones of 
theology, but from that great reservoir of 
light and knowledge, the Bible itself, which 
is not merely a skeleton of commandmenis, 
but replete with interesting histories and bi- 
ographies, and abounding in practical and 
dramatic incident. Another important but 
more neglected requisite is the study of hu- 
man nature; not from books, but from ob- 
servation. It is not in the quiet study that 
the needs of our fellow-beings are principal- 
ly to be learned, but by mingling with them 
and by that intuitive sympathy which alone 
wins hearts, Lest the orthodoxy of such a 
statement be questioned, it may be impera- 
tive to add that nowhere is its magnetic 
power so clearly illustrated as in the life of 
Christ. i 

No mention is made of His library and of 
His researches in classical lore; but number- 
less are the tales related of His deeds of love 
and mercy, His visits to “ publicans and sin- 
ners,” and the words of kindness and of 
warning so eagerly listened to in places of 
public resort. Above all contamination, with 
an eye that pierced through every fraud, and 
a heart that grieved for every sorrow, well 
might the multitude throng to hear Him, 
and the affrighted soldiers with awe declare 
“Never man spake like this man;” for He 
knew the hearts and needs of all, and each 
whom He addressed was conscious of. the 
true life-portrait drawn by a master-hand. 

Paul might be termed the first Christian 
phrenologist, and in all his epistles his mark- 
ed respect for Individuality is shown. He 
does not irritate the Sadducees by thrusting 
on them the obnoxious tenets of the Phari- 
sees, nor require from Gentile converts a 
strict conformity to Jewish customs. He 
zealously declares that “ he became all things 
unto all men, that he might win some.” How 
many shoot arrows at random in the air, 
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teaching in unknown tongues and wounding 
where they should heal, or proclaiming peace 
when there is no peace. ‘ 

Viewing life through the narrow vista of 
their own experience, judging the fettered 
lives of others by the Mosaic dispensation 


and their own comparatively sheltered and © 


peaceful ones, they know but little of the ten 
thousand temptations which encompass most 
of their hearers. Let them watch the weary 
laborer whose life is one long toil, and they 
will cease to wonder that to him all the joy 
of religion is summed up in the single word, 
“rest.” Let them visit the anxious mother 
as she industriously provides for the present 
and plans for the future of her children, and 
they will not be shocked that corroding cares 
are engraven upon her heart. 

Go where prejudice, ignorance, and vice 
have erected their fortresses and welded their 
adamantine chains, and what lessons of pity 
and forbearance will be learned! Observe 
the smile which innocent amusements have 
brought to the pallid cheeks and the light 
to the listless eye, and their strictures on the 
frivolities of youth will be more lenient. 
Go “ where ambition makes men mad,” where 
the warrior fights for glory or renown, where 
the pale student burns the midnight oil, 
where the artist tries his skill, and the poet 
dreams of his ideals, and see not crime or 
useless efforts, but nature revealing herself 
in her children. 

Nothing can be more offensive to the at- 
tentive hearer than the drawling tone so fre- 
quently persisted in by some of the clergy. 
Not being endowed with the meekness of 
Moses, these did not urge as an excuse from 
sacred duties that they were “slow of speech 
and of a stammering tongue ;” nor did they 
think of remedying their defective utterance 
by practicing elocution with pebbles in their 
mouth; but were content to be confirmed in 
their hesitating manner, which painfully re- 
minds one of a school-boy not yet initiated 
into the mysteries of Webster. Not less rep- 
rehensible is the habit indulged in by some 
enthusiastic speakers of startling their hear- 
ers by speaking in a tone so loud that a 
stranger might suppose that the greater num- 
ber of the congregation were afflicted with 
chronic deafness; it mars the solemnity of 
the occasion, grates harshly on the ear, and 





is inappropriate. Others, pursuing an oppo- 
site course, deliver their discoures in a tone 
so low as to be suggestive of the mysterious 
whispers of the oracles of Delphi, and are 
intelligible only to the favored occupants of 
front pews. ‘ 

Fortunately for the dignity of the profes- 
sion, levity in the pulpit is rare, and not 
characteristic of the true Christian shepherd. 
Jests and flippancy of speech are never so in- 
decorous as when heard in the house of God. 
They never win souls, and create but con- 
tempt and aversion. A celebrated actor, 
being persuaded to attend the church of a 
clerical friend, asked him, after the services 
were over, what important duty he was about 
to perform. “None,” replied the clergyman. 
“T thought you had, judging from the hasty 
manner in which you entered the pulpit and 
left it,” said the ‘actor. He then asked the 
divine what books were on the desk before 
him. “ Only a Bible and Prayer-book,” was 
the answer. “Only a Bible and Prayer- 
book!” repeated the player, “‘ why, you toss- 
ed them backward and forward, and turned 
the leaves as though they were those of a day- 
book and ledger.” 

The affected solemnity which would en- 
force its appeals with a dejected mein, and 
frequent moans and tears over a lost world, 
ever choosing the saddest and most terrify- 
ing portions of Sacred Writ for texts, repress- 
ing the most innocent of smiles, deprecating 
the most harmless pleasures, and portraying 
religion in its sternest aspects, is not the 
preaching which will teach the worldling of 
a “ peace which passeth all understanding,” 
or bring the weary wanderer to Christ. To 
this class belonged the Pharisees of old, who 
wept and fasted that they might be seen of 
men, bound heavy burdens on the shoulders 
of others, which they themselves would not 
touch, and for a pretence made long prayers ; 
and no other sect so much excited the 
Saviour’s indignation. 

While feeling that much importance at- 
taches to elocutionary fraining, in so far as 
propriety of manner, careful enunciation, 
modulation of tone, and accent are concern- 
ed, yet it should by no means degenerate into 
studied acting; for, although ’tis also the 
pastor’s province to “hold the mirror up to 
nature, to show virtue her own features, and 
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vice her own image,” yet a higher sphere is 

also his. 

The model preacher is thus aptly sketched 
by Cowper: 

** Would I describe a preacher such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul should himself direct me; I would trace 
His master-strokes and draw from his design, 

I would express him simple, grave, sincere; 
In doctrine uncorrupt, in language plain, 
And plain in manner, decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture, much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too ; affectionate in looks 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men.” 


The times have passed away when fierce 
denunciations and cruel persecutions were 
estimated fit and effective weapons in a 
righteous cause, but the spirit that actuated 
them still lingers, and bigotry, sectarianism, 
and petty spitefulness still disturb the peace 
of churches and impede their progress. Mo- 
hammed promulgated his religion by the 
sword; but the Christian pastor who seeks 
to imitate him in destroying liberty of con- 
science, repressing the God-given instincts 
of the human heart, and forcing his flock 
into a path of his own devising, has neither 
rightly learned the teaching of Christ nor 
imbibed of His Spirit. 

In olden times and among ancient nations 
the office of the priest and physician was in- 
separable, and so much unhappiness, ill- 
health, and morbid feelings, with their at- 
tendant results on mind and ‘morals, are 
caused by unhygienic habits of living, that 
it would seem, even now, desirable that min- 
isters should preach physical as well as moral 
truth and practice. The body may be but the 
casket which enshrines the soul; but never 
in this mortal career can we afford to neglect 
its requirements and needs, for our physi- 
¢al, moral, and spiritual natures are all inter- 
woven; and especially in the rural dis- 
tricts would a weekly or monthly hy- 
gienic lecture by the pastor be productive 
of much good. Might not the importance 
of culture in its various phases, the little 
civilities of life, the beneficial influence of 
good books and periodicals, and the advan- 
tages of a more liberal education be success- 
fully urged ‘by country ministers in fire-side 





conversations or social talks? The truest 
Christianity is that which teaches that hap- 
piness is its primary end and object, and love, 
pure and eternal, its light and strength. 
Happiness is not found in selfishness, but in 
the constant path of duty, in the peace of 
an approving conscience, the enjoyment of 
earthly blessings and confidence, in a Heay- 
enly Father’s protecting care. 

He best fulfills his ministry who, by kind- 
ness and encouragement, combined with all 
needed firmness, 

** Allures to brighter worlds and leads the way,” 
cheers the despondent, strengthens the weak, 
restores the erring, and succors the tempted ; 
and by fervent charity toward all, calm cheer- 
fulness, and unfailing trust through all the 
storms and trials of life, unmistakably shows 
to his people that though 
“To them his heart, his love, his griefs are given, 

Yet all his serious thoughts have rest in heaven; 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the 
storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 

spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 
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MOURNING APPAREL. 


N a recentnumber of the Hebrew Leader we 
find an article on the above subject which 
must commend itself to our readers for sound 
practical sense and pointed logic. It is a fitting 
corollary to what has appeared in these col- 
umns on extravagant funerals : 

The custom of wearing mourning apparel 
may be ranked among the unprofitable and 
discarded practices of the past. We consider 
the fashion as unfeeling and cruel. It is of no 
use to the dead, nor to the living. By many it 
is thought to be a mark of respect, but a very 
limited observation will at once show to the 
contrary. Look at the heir who has long wait- 
ed for death to come and remove a friend or 
connection. He entertains no respect for the 
deceased, and yet he clothes himself in all the 
habiliments of grief. His soul is as cold as the 
very body that he follows to the grave. The 
proper way to show respect for departed friends 
is to imitate their virtues. 

But there are positive evils resulting from 
this pernicious practice: - 

1st. The cost of mourning apparel. This to 
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many families is very burdensome. For in- 
stance: a father of a numerous family dies, and 
leaves no property. His wife and little ones 
are thrown upon the charities of an unfeeling 
world, But yet, such is the tyranny of fashion, 
that a large sum of money must be spent in the 
preparation of garments that are supposed ab- 
solutely necessary for the occasion. 

2d. All this work must be done at the time 
when it is extremely inconvenient; when, per- 
haps, friends and relatives have been wearied 
with midnight watchings; when all need re- 
pose from the mournful and trying scenes that 
usually attend the closing hours of human ex- 
istence, 

8d. The custom is the very climax of impro- 
priety. It is certainly shocking to the finer 
feelings of our nature to see the relatives of the 
dead standing before the unburied corpse, dis- 
cussing the propriety of different dresses, dis- 
puting about the cut of a sleeve, or the fashion 
of a bonnet, when the same light that revealed 
the paltry trappings of fashion shone coldly 
over the rigid and awful features of the dead. 

4th. The custom renders death gloomy. 
Surely, death has terrors enough without our 
increasing them by an unnecessary custom. 
The passage to the grave should be rendered 





pleasant and cheerful. It would seem as 
though society had labored to render the end 
of human existence terrible in the extreme. 

We do wrong. God does not require it. If 
we all had right views of death, one half of the 
gloom and sorrow that now pervade society 
would be banished from the world. “ The 
grave!” says an eloquent writer, “ The grave! 
Let us break its awful spell, its dread dominion. 
It is the place where man lays down his weak- 
ness, his infirmity, his diseases and sorrows, 
that he may rise up to a new and glorious life. 
It is the place where man ceases—in all that 
is frail and decaying, ceases to be man—that 
he may be, in glory and blessedness, an angel 
of light.” 

Let us not, then, throw around death so 
much gloom and dread. If that philosophy be 
true which teaches us that the spirits of the 
dead are the viewless ministers and watchers 
of the living ; attending and holy spirits watch- 
ing over frail mortality, and lingering about 
the places of their olden home, then would one 
tear, shed in the deep sincerity of bereaved af- 
fection, one sigh from the full heart of soriow, 
be far more acceptable to the departed spirit 
than all the pomp and circumstance of funeral 
splendor. 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 





SIGNS OF CHARACTER. 


T is amusing to read in the newspapers 
the speculations and impressions of ob- 
servers and non-observers in character-read- 
ing. Here are several “ extracts,” which in- 
dicate the growing interest of people in the 
subject of physiognomy, if they are not al- 
together invested with that scientific charac- 
ter which is the warrant for confidence. A 
writer, who, by the way, has ideas very like 
some which have appeared within a year or 
so in this JouRNAL, says, in the New York 
Christian Advocate, on 
JUDGING CHARACTER BY FACES. 
“A man’s character is stamped upon his 
face by the time he is thirty. I had rather 





put my trust in any human being’s counte- 
nance than in his words. The lips may lie, 
the face can not. To be sure, ‘a man may 
smile and smile and be a villain;’ but what 
a smile it is—a false widening of the mouth 
and creasing of the cheeks, an unpleasant 
grimace that makes the observer shudder! 
‘Rascal’ is legibly written all over it. 

“ Among the powers that are given us for 
our good is that of reading the true charac- 
ters of those we meet by the expression of 
the features. And yet most people neglect 
it, or doubt the existence of the talisman 
which would save them from dangerous 
friendships or miserable marriages, and, fear- 
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ing to trust a test so intangible and mysteri- 
ous, act in defiance of their impulses—intu- 
itions—and suffer in consequence. 

“There are few who could not point out an 
actual idiot, if they meet him, and many 
know a confirmed drunkard at sight. It is 
as easy to know a bad man also, The miser 
wears his meanness in his eyes, in his pinched 
features, in his complexion, The brutal man 
shows his brutality in his low forehead, prom- 
inent chin, and bull neck. The crafty man, 
all suavity and elegance, can not put his 
watchful eyes and snaky smile out of sight 
as he does his purpose. The thief looks noth- 
ing else under heaven, and those who lead 
unholy lives have so positive an impress of 
guilt upon their features that it is a marvel 
that the most ignorant and innocent are cver 
imposed upon by them. 

“ Perhaps it is the fear that conscientious 
people have of being influenced by beauty, 
or want of it, which leads so many to neglect 
the cultivation of the power which may be 
brought to such perfection; but a face may 
be beautiful and bad, and positively plain 
and yet good. I scarceiy think any one 
would mistake in this way, and I aver that 
when a man past the earliest youth looks 
good and pure and true, it is safe to believe 


that he is so.” 
The Christian Age puts on its spectacles, 


looks wise and witty, quotes great authori- 
ties, and relates anecdotes bearing on the 
subject of character-reading as follows: 
THE GAIT PROCLAIMS THE MAN. 

“‘Shakspeare makes Polonius tell his son, 
Laertes, that ‘the apparel oft proclaims the 
man.’ But a greater than Shakspeare—Sol- 
omon—tells us ‘that man’s attire and gait 
show what he is.’ And true it is, that self- 
sufficient men, bashful men, energetic, phleg- 
matic, choleric, sanguine, and melancholy 
men, may each and all be known by their at- 
tire and gait. Theodore Hook was one day 
standing on Ludgate Hill, in conversation 
with Dubois, a well-known wag of the Stock 
Exchange, and one or two other kindred 
spirits, when their attention was called to an 
aldermanic-looking person, ‘ with fair round 
belly, with good capon lined,’ strutting along 
like a peacock, with double chin in air, his 
chest puffed out, and a stride of portentous 
self-importance. Hook, with his character- 





istic audacity, immediately crossed over the 
street, went up to him, took off his hat def- 
erentially, 


*** And in a bondsman’s key, 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness,”’ 
thus saluted him: ‘I really beg your pardon, 
sir, for the liberty I take in stopping. you. 
But I should feel very much obliged to you, 
and so would some friends of mine over the 
way, if you would kindly gratify a curiosity, 
which we find irrepressible. We have been 
observing you, as you walked, with very lively 
admiration, and we can not divine who you 
can be. Arn’t you somebody very particular !?” 
Here comes Harpers’ Bazar. If it would 
devote more space to such discussions, and 
less as to how people must dress themselves if 
they would be in style, it would do more good 
in the world. We thank the writer for this 
bit of science—or is it Gospel truth ?—on 
OUR FACES, 
“The countenances of a nation define the 
characteristics of the people. Every human 
face indicates the moral training as well as 
the temperaments and the ruling traits of its 
owner, just as much as every human form in- 
dicates the quality and amount of physical 
exercise. This is proved by the varieties of 
human faces everywhere visible. Those lives 
that have been given to physical labor, un- 
brightened by ,an education of ideas, have 
always a stolid, stupid expression, even while 
their limbs and muscles are splendidly devel- 
oped, The more savage a people, the uglier 
they are in facial development. The very 
features of their faces are disfigured by vio- 
lent and ungoverned passions, People whose 
employments are intellectual invariably have 
a large, clear gaze, a bright out-raying ex- 
pression, as if. from inward light shining 
through a vase. Where a fine organization 
and deep sensibility accompany the practice 
of intellectual pursuits, often the features 
take on a transient, luminous look. Persons 
endowed with powerful sensibilities, however 
plain their features, always have moments 
of absolute beauty: ‘My sister-in-law is 
plain,’ said one lady of another, ‘ but I have 
seen her so absolutely beautiful at times that 
she drew everybody in the room toward her. 
Then she is very happy, her face kindles with 
an absolute radiance.’ The refining effects 
of high culture, added to deep religious feel- 
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ing, not only subdue evil passions, but beau- 
tify and elevate the entire expression and 
bearing of an individual. [Yea; and in such 
a character heaven and earth are brought 
together—Ep.] Thus it is a physical as 
well as moral fact that it is the power of 
every person to improve his own beauty as 
well as bearing by a constant control of 
passion and temper, and a deep and con- 
stant cultivation of the intellectual faculties, 
pure affections, and the moral nature.” 

We extract the following racy bit from the 
New York Herald on character-reading, as 
supposed by the writer to be revealed in the 
walk, or, as he puts it, in the 

GAIT. 

“ After studying the walk and gait of men 
at Saratoga during the summer, a corre- 
spondent prepared a chart whereby one can 
tell ‘character,’ just by noticing the walk. 

“Unstable persons like, Theodore T., Geo. 
F. T., Mrs. W., and Governor Beveridge, of 
Illinois, walk slow and fast by turns. 

“Fun-loving persons, like Sam Cox, Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Olive Logan, and Ol- 
iver Wendell Holmes teter and tilt up and 
down when they walk. 

“Careless persons, like Lincoln, Greeley, 
Zack Chandler, and Susan A. are continually 
stubbing their toes or stepping on somebody’s 
dress. 

“Retiring persons, like A. T. Stewart and 
Charles O’Conor, walk swiftly and slip 
through acrowd unobserved like eels through 
a fish-rack. 

“ Good-natured persons, like Schuyler Col- 
fax and Frank Carpenter, put an envelope or 
knife in the palm of their left hand, or snap 
their fingers every few steps. 

“Strong-minded people, like Anna Dick- 
inson and Secretary Bristow, toe straight 
ahead, shut their mouths, and plant their 
whole foot down on the floor at once. 

“Wide-awake people, like Gen. Sherman, 
Gen. Sheridan, Speaker Blaine, and Senator 
Logan, swing their arms and ‘toe out,’ while 
their hands fly about miscellaneously. 

“Lazy people, like Senator Morton, Judge 
Davis, of Illinois, and Gen. Grant, and others 
who smoke, slosh around loosely, first on one 
side of the walk, and then on the other, 
while they skuff their heels along the ground 
without lifting them up. 





“Managing and conniving persons, like 
Thurlow Weed, Governor Fenton, and An- 
drew Green generally walk with one hand 
clutched hold of an envelope or stuffed into 
the pocket, while their heads lean forward, 
indicating subjective thought. 

“ Observing persons, like Wendell Phillips, 
Henry Ward Beecher, and Josh Billings walk 
slowly, while their eyes look down on the 
ground and on each side, and the body fre- 
quently turns clear around, as if the mind 
were reflecting on something passed, 

“Careful persons, like Peter Cooper, Gen. 
Dix, Fernando Wood, and Augustus Schell, 
lift their feet high and bring them down 
slowly, often touching something with their 
canes, or kicking a stone or stick to one side 
of the way.” ° 

“AN ESSAY ON NOSES,” 
(which we found in an exchange without the 
author’s name attached) should have a place 
in this combination. It contains some well- 
drawn conclusions, and is by no means want- 
ing in piquancy. The writer thus alludes to 
the better known class of noses: 

“The aquiline, when animated by blue 
blood, quivers in color with dilated nostrils, 
like the war-horse. The long, slim nose is 
generally followed by its owner into a sys- 
tematic and precise groove in the world, and 
seldom turns from a settled purpose. 

“Mrs, Grundy’s nose may be said to have 
an independent respiratory apparatus, and 
possibly is not unlike an interrogation point. 

‘“‘ What shall we say of the pug, the piti- 
able target for youth’s remorseless arrows, 
and perhaps at that callow season not ex- 
empt from membraneous agitation, from in- 
haling of pepper or other pungent cures of 
an odious habit, applied to the apron sleeve 
by well-meaning mothers. 

“A broad, flat protuberance is sometimes 
set above a wide, mirthful mouth and solid, 
square jaws. 

“A piquantly retroussé nose may be charm- 
ing in coquettish young ladies; but it un- 
happily ofttimes degenerates with their 
mother’s years and obesity into an elevation 
of the olfactory organs, as if constantly 
offended. 

“A crooked nose does not by any means 
augur an angular disposition nor shrewish 
propensities. 
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“ Another style, seldom possessed by men, 
is comely enough at the beginning and sym- 
metrical of bridge; but in the culmination 
is a little, round, vicious ball, which, on prov- 
ocation is exceedingly rubicund and irrasci- 
ble. It is a sort of barometer for internal 
indignation, and a focus from which sparks 
of fury scintillate. 

“Tt may not be intimated that an insig- 
nificant nose is not suggestive of unusual 
ability and attainments; nor is it always to 
be taken for granted that prominent ones 
show marked intelligence; yet we are wont 
to give the latter the benefit of the doubt.” 

Finally, this paragraph on the laugh of 
people, by which it will be seen that much 
of character depends on “ which side of the 
mouth” one laughs: 

“To recognize the character of a person by 
his laugh is not difficult. There are as many 
kinds of laugh as there are vowel sounds. 





Persons who laugh in A are frank, inconsist 
ent, and fond of noise and motion. The 
laugh in E belongs to phlegmatics and per- 
sons disposed to melancholy. The O indi- 
cates generosity of sentiment and boldness 
in movement. Take care of its possessor, if 
you belong to the opposite sex. The laugh 
or giggle in I of children and innocent per- 
sons denotes a torrid, irresolute, devoted, 
and pliable nature. The blondes laugh in I, 
but that does not say that they are all inno- 
cents. Avoid like the pest those who laugh 
in U. These are the avaricious, the hypo- 
crites, the misanthropes. For them the joys 
of life have no charms.” 

There is meaning in every action, if we 
could but read it. In our walk, talk, work, 
play; in our frowns, our smiles, our weep- 
ing, or rejoicing we betray certain phases of 
character which may be read truly by the 
scientific observer. 


26 
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THE EAR OF MAN. 


Gate of the brain, and twisted like the shell. 
What mighty powers! bar its delicate way, 
And music born of heaven, beneath whose sway 

The heart bends captive, dies; the tolling bell 
Wakens no solemn thought; the organ’s voice 

And kindred man’s unknown. The summer 

skies 

Are blue, and wide the summer landscape lies 





In beauty, but no melodies rejoice 
The heart; lost, water songs; the tones of trees; 
Yea, the whole tongue of nature. The eye sees 
But the ear hears not: sight without a sound! 
The appalling lightnings, not the assuring bound 
Of thunder; bows the wood without a cause; 
One dull, monotonous peace; silence without a 
pause. 


——~9¢——_—— 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
THE ENGLISH TEMPERANCE REFORMER. 


HIS gentleman inherits a fine quality of 
constitution. He is about six feet tall, 
and weighs not far from 180 pounds, and is 
in all respects well built and robust in 
health. He takes from his mother’s side his 
sympathetic nature, which sometimes leads 
him to forget his own interests and rights. 
It is natural for him to serve and help 
others. 

He is uncommonly energetic; is in- 
clined to grapple with difficulty, to appre- 
ciate the far-off, and get ready to meet it. 
He is also uncommonly cautious, watchful, 
and inclined to make everything sure and 
certain. He believes in justice, and loves 
the truth because it is true. He has regard 





for age and authority, and reverence for 
things sacred and great, and respect for the 
feelings of those who are weak. 

His social affections enable him to win his 
way wherever he goes. People like him, en- 
joy his society, and he has a kind of magnet- 
ism that enables him to move and influence 
others. If he can get his eye on a man and 
take his hand, he is sure to carry his point, 
since he rarely claims that which is either 
unjust or improper. He can even persuade 
people to forego their own convenience to 
conform to his wishes. 

He is ambitious to be respected, and thinks 
much of his reputation. He is full of facts; 
remembers what he sees, hears, and expe- 
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riences, and, having rather large Language, 
he can tell his thoughts in a clear and per- 
tinent manner. He is a good critic of char- 
acter and disposition, and also of subjects 
and topics ; reasons by analogy rather than by 


rightness, executive energy, and warm social 
affection, he is well calculated to work his 
passage to success, 

During the past three months Mr. Whitta- 
ker, who is one of the oldest, if not actually 











PORTRAIT OF THOMAS WHITTAKER. 





dry logic, and explains his subject so as to 
make a very clear and direct impression. 

He is ingenious, has taste for the beautiful 
and the grand. His chief qualities being 
practical talent, prudence, sympathy, up- 


the first, of the advocates of teetotalism in 
the United Kingdom, has been on a visit to 
the United States, and for the first time in 
his life has been engaged addressing Ameri- 
can audiences in support of the principles 
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and practices which he has so long and ably 
urged upon the attention of his own country- 
men. There are thousands of adopted citi- 
zens in this country to whom the name of 
Thomas Whittaker will be familiar as house- 
hold words, and these will be glad to see a 
good likeness of him in this JouRNAL; and 
many hundreds of them will have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing once more his forcible de- 
nunciations of intemperance and of the drink 
traffic, and his earnest appeals on behalf of 
sobriety and the blessings which it brings 
to the toiling masses from whom he has 
sprung. 

Mr. Whittaker was born in Yorkshire, 
England, on the 22d of August, 1813, and 
will, therefore, soon have completed his 
sixty-first year. Although past his three- 
score years, he is vigorous as in his youth. 
Age sits lightly upon him. He can travel 
now, as he used to do in his early labor in 
the cause of temperance, many miles daily, 
and lecture almost every night, with very 
little apparent fatigue—with no apparent 
fatigue when warmed up with his subject 
and the sympathies of a good audience. 

The early life of Mr. Whittaker was spent 
in Lancashire. He was employed from boy- 
hood in the cotton factories of that great 
seat of the cotton trade. Like all the oper- 
ative classes of England at that time, he 
believed in his beer. Anything that would 
“rob a poor man of his beer” would be 
the height of cruelty and despotism. The 
aristocratic “ten thousand” might rob the 
masses of education, of the rights of citizen- 
ship, even of cheap bread, so long as they 
did not “rob a poor man of his beer.” 

Under this hallucination about the impor- 
tance of beer and its value to the working- 
man, Mr. Whittaker grew up to manhood, 
indulging in it, and, of course, stronger 
liquors, with his fellow-workmen, until he 
learned by experience what evils they pro- 
duced. 

On the 13th of April, 1835, the subject of 
our sketch visited, out of mere curiosity, a 
temperance meeting held in Blackburn, Lan- 
cashire, where he was then employed in a 
cotton factory. This meeting was addressed 
by several of “the men of Preston,” as Jo- 
seph Liveray, James Tear, and these early 
advocates of the first out-and-out teetotal 





pledge were then styled. It was not long 
before this time that they had “ signed tee- 
total” in the now famous “cock-pit” of 
Preston. Some of these speakers were known 
to Thomas Whittaker, and, influenced by 
their arguments and appeals, and encouraged 
by the good counsel of his elder brother, 
William Whittaker, who was a godly young 
man, he decided upon signing the teetotal 
pledge. The two brothers went forward at 
the close of the meeting and affixed their 
signatures to the roll-book of Blackburn 
teetotalers. _ 

From that date until this time Thomas 
Whittaker has been a noble champion for 
temperance truth and temperance teaching. 
Having a mind anda will of his own, the 
jeers and sneers and jests and jibes of fel- 
low-workmen had no effect upon him, except 
to make him bolder for principle and right. 
At that period they watched a teetotaler to 
see how long it would take him to die. They 
invariably saw, or fancied they saw, the ab- 
stainer wasting away daily from doing with- 
out “his beer.” But Thomas Whittaker 
lived in spite of their prophecies, and grew 
healthier and heartier without the beer, 
while his beer-drinking opponents have 
gone down to early graves, none of them 
reaching his age. 

- Very soon He became a public advocate of 
his newly-adopted principles. Mr. Whit- 
taker was born a speaker. He possessed, 
naturally, those abilities that qualified him 
to be a ready, fluent, and witty platform 
orator. He was not long, however, occupied 
in addressing meetings in and around Black- 
burn when the annoyance which he received 
from his fellow-workmen made it exceed- 
ingly unpleasant and uncomfortable for him. 
He determined to get rid of this by remov- 
ing to Preston. And so, one morning in the 
year 1835, he walked from Blackburn to 
Preston to look for employment in one of the 
cotton mills of the latter towns. While at 
breakfast in the Temperance Hotel, Mr. Jo- 
seph Liveray entered the apartment, and, 
expressing his surprise at Whittaker’s early 
visit, was not less sorry to hear of the reason 
for it. After some conversation, Mr. Liveray 
asked him, “ Would you like to go out as a 
temperance missionary?” Mr. Whittaker 
looked upon this offer as a providential 
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opening for him. He agreed to return to 
Blackburn to consult Mrs. Whittaker, and, 
if as agreeable to her as it appeared to him, 
he would accept Mr. Liveray’s offer. He 
walked the nine miles back to Blackburn 
with a light heart. Mrs. Whittaker viewed 
the opening for temperance work as from 
the Lord, and from that time Thomas Whit- 
taker has been constantly at work as a public 
temperance advocate. 

That year he attended the Conference of 
the British Temperance League, held at Man- 
chester, and spoke several times. On the 
9th of May, 1836, he entered upon the work 
of agent and lecturer for the League. In 
this capacity he visited all the towns and vil- 
lages in the north of England, holding tem- 
perance meetings almost every night. It was 
at that time no unusual thing for Mr. Whitta- 
ker to take a bell, a horn, a drum, or any in- 
strument that would make noise enough and 
gather a crowd, and thus equipped proceed 
through a town as his own bell man, an- 
nouncing his own meetings. By this means 
he usually succeeded in gathering an aud- 
ience, not generally of a very polished type. 
But Thomas Whittaker was well adapted to 
catch the attention of the roughest assembly 
of hearers, and to hold them under his sway, 
even when they entered determined upon 
being disorderly. In these early labors in 
the cause of temperance Mr. Whittaker was 
sometimes twelve months away from home 
—absent from his wife and young family. 

So early as 1837 Mr. Whittaker found him- 
self introduced to a London audience, in that 
world-famed building, Exeter Hall. He 
was, comparatively, an uneducated Yorkshire 
man and cotton operative, but his address 
produced a deep and profound impression. 
His allegorical style is peculiar to himself. 
He was early designated “ the Bunyan of the 
Temperance Reformers.” His speech on 
“Great Britain Stranded in Drunken Bay,” 
at the time that the steamer Great Britain 
was stranded in Dundrum Bay, was one of 
his happiest hits. “The Wrong Omnibus,” 
“The Sweetmeat Shop,” “Irongate,” “The 
Three Forms— Moderation Form, its Dan- 
gers and Difficulties; Drunken Form, its 
Madness and Miseries; Teetotal Form, its 
Triumphs and Blessings,” are a few of the 
allegorical subjects by which he presents the 
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temperance question in a most effective man- 
ner before the minds of his audiences, 

In dealing with opponents of the temper- 
ance cause, Mr. Whittaker’s power of keen 
and biting sarcasm have often been felt as a 
two-edged sword, piercing to the very “ di- 
viding of the joints and marrow.” Wielding 
this weapon too scarcely at times made for 
him enemies even among “ weak-kneed ” tee- 
totalers, who desired, like the Revs, Dri Hall 
and Dr. Crosby, of New York, “ judicious 
advocacy of intelligent temperance.” But 
wherever the temperance cause required a 
vigorous defendant, its friends might be cer- 
tain at all times to find Thomas Whittaker 
in the thick of the fight. "Wherever any one 
said “ There is a lion in the path,” Mr. Whit- 
taker was always certain to take that road and 
conquer “ the lion.” 

In the press Mr. Whittaker did most effi- 
cient work for temperance. His pen has for 
all these years been as ready and as powerful 
as his tongue. He published a paper of his 
own for a considerable time. In later years 
he owns and conducts one of the best of tem- 
perance hotels, in Scarborough, the famous 
English fashionable watering-place; and his 
fellow-citizens have four times elected him as 
a member of the Common Council. 

Since his arrival in this country, on a visit 
to four brothers who reside in New York 
State, he has been addressing meetings in the 
States of New York, New Jersey, and Massa- 
chusetts with all his usual ability and energy. 
He has greatly delighted every audience that 
has had the privilege and pleasure to hear 
him. The State Temperance Alliance of 
Massachusetts kept him engaged for a month, 
and other State societies ought to keep his 
time entirely occupied until he prepares to 
return to his native Yorkshire in May next. 


———_ ++ 


LEGS—WHAT THEY MEAN. 


N enthusiastic Frenchman once declared 

the human leg the most philosophic 
of studies. “‘ Let me see the leg,” says Guan- 
tire, “and I will judge the mind;” and it 
does seem natural that the leg should indi- 
cate the disposition, as the shade of the hair 
should indicate the temperament. What 
sloth, for instance, does the limb betray! 
What a shrew is the possessor of a limb like 
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a walking-stick! But what a gentle woman 
is she with the arched instep, the round 
ankle, and the graceful pedestal, swelling to 
perfection, and modulated to lightness! What 
dogged obstinacy the stumpy leg with the 
knotty calf exhibits! What an irresolute 
soul does the lanky limb betray! How well 
the strong’ ankle intimates the firm purpose ! 
How well the flat ankle reveals the vacant 
mind! Young men about to marry—ob- 
serve! The girl with the large leg will 
become fat at thirty, and lie abed till mid- 
day. The brunette, with slender, very slen- 
der limbs, will worry your soul out with 
jealousy. The blonde with large limbs, will 
degenerate at thirty-five into the possession 
of a pair of ankles double the natural size, 
and afflicted with rheumatism. The fair- 
haired damsel with thin limbs, will get up at 
half-past five to scold the servants, and spend 
her nights talking scandal over tea. The 





olive-skinned maid, with the pretty round 
limb, will make you happy. The little rosy 
girl, with the sturdy, muscular, well-turned 
leg, will be just the girl you want. If you 
find a red-haired girl, with a large limb, pop 
the question at once. No doubt these hints 
are reliable, and the fashions make them 
quite practical and available. 

[The saucy fellow deserves to have his 
ears boxed! We doubt if any lady, no mat- 
ter what the color of her hair, would accept 
him on any conditions, Having been re- 
fused, probably, he takes this method of 
revenging himself on the sex. 

By the study of our “ New Physiognomy,” 


it will be found that one part—be it hand, 
foot, leg, arm, head, face, neck, etc.—is in 
harmony with every other part. So that, if 
the Frenchman bases his observation on 
Anatomy, Physiology, Phrenology, and the 
temperaments, he may read certain traits of 
character even in the human leg.] 
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That which makes good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
tance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. . 





THE REIGN OF PANICS.—THE LESSON. 


UCH is the theme treated by Bonamy 
Price, Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Oxford, England, before the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York City. 
No subject of political economy, outside of 
the preservation of our political and religious 
rights, possesses a stronger claim to the con- 
sideration of Americans than this. Perhaps 
the above-named exceptions even should be 
waived, as it might bestrongly urged that the 
more and more frequent recurrence of these 
hitherto unaccountable societary tornadoes 
called panics, by prostrating fortunes, scatter- 
ing savings, discouraging thrift, and number- 
less other forms of disaster, so discourage and 
generally demoralize society as to shake the 
foundations of our political, religious, and 
moral institutions. 
A most intelligent and estimable gentleman, 
president of one of our most successful banks, 
talking with the writer of this, remarked, 





“You earnestly advocate expansion of the 
currency as an eliminator of credit; do you 
wish to be understood as desirous of entirely 
abrogating credit?” 

“ By no means,” was the response; “ but I 
urge making cash the general rule and credit 
the exception, especially in sections distant 
from the metropolis, where bank facilities, 
clearing-houses, and other contrivances for 
utilizing credit are not available, and where 
every dollar’s worth of production takes a 
dollar in money to move it advantageously.” 

Our friend, not seeing the horn’, hoof, and 
tail, as he evidently thought were inseparably 
connected with an advocate for expansion of 
currency, squarely joined us in deploring the 
results of credit, unavoidable as credit might 
be. He remarked, “The tendency of credit 
is to expansion. When that expansion 
reaches a certain point, explosion followed 
by collapse ensues,” 
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We were too polite to say so, but it occurred 
to us at once, that he had truthfully stated 
the subject, and his next admission must log- 
ically be, that the real inflationists are the 
bankers and bullionists. 

We illustrated to him our appreciation of 
his position by the following story of Daniel 
Webster and Rufus Choate. Both were 
chronically impecunious. They met one day 
in the U. S. Senate cloak-room, each seeking 
the other for assistance in financiering. 

After long thinking as to how to get past 
three o’clock without a protest, Webster 
brightened up with, “I vow, Choate, I be- 
lieve we can fix it. Loan me your note for 
$5,000, three months, and I believe Corcoran 
will discount it for me and we’ll divide.” 

“Done,” says Choate; “ but if you will also 
let me have your note for the same amount, I 
think Riggs will do that for me, and we'll 
divide that too.” ' 

“Brother Choate,” said the immortal 
Daniel, “ with your amendment to my motion 
accepted, what the d——1is the use of divid- 
ing? Ifeach man keeps his own proceeds, 
it is simpler and amounts to the same 
thing.” 

“Gracious! Brother Webster,” was the re- 
sponse, “ what a practical intellect you have! 
I never could have planned it so admirably.” 

And those two worthies exchanged notes, 
and an hour later the ledgers of the banking- 
house of Corcoran & Riggs had credits to the 
accounts of Webster and Mr. Choate—each 
$4,925—-say $9,850; also credit to interest 
account of $150, and a debt to bills discount- 
ed of $10,000; and if those bankers had then 
made up a “ government return,” the deposit 
account would have footed $9,850 more than 
it would have done an hour earlier. Multiply 
that transaction 100 times and the aggregate 
is handsome. He admitted its entire perti- 
nence and we had forgotton the circumstance 
until Professor Price’s remarks recalled it. 

He began by adverting to the terrible un- 
defined fear which marked the inception of 
a panic—more terrible because unexplained,— 
each man’s fright intensifying that of his 
neighbor, until, tornado-like, it had spent its 
force, and men groped among the ruins for 
the remnant of their possessions. 

The Professor said, “ We know and have 
seen in England, that the fathers of the city, 





the great bankers and wise men, sat in coun- 
cil all night and asked each other ‘ What is 
the cure?’ Buta panic is not easily cured 
by sitting up all night. Some would say 
from their recurrence that they come under 
some physical law; are a periodic visitation, 
like a comet with a decennial period. A ten- 
year hnrricane is given by some as a law of 
the money market. You are bound to be 
ruined every ten years. You are not con- 
scious that you have done any wrong, but it 
is simply a great typhoon raging over a great 
number of agitated minds. Isthisso? Isit 
a law of business that amounts to a physical 
law? If it is, it certainly is a most extraor- 
dinary phenomenon, and one which requires 
very much bigger proof than the recurrence 
of panics. There would be a very unpleasant 
result, for if it is a law inherent in business 
there is no remedy. We can not cure typhoons 
and equinoctial gales. If they are the law of 
the money market you must reduce your sails, 
stand by your helm, and you may possibly get 
off with the loss of a mastor two. But ofall 
that I believe nothing. I believe the cause 
of these panics can be stated, and when you 
know the danger and the cause likely to dis- 
turb, you can take proper precautions.” 
WHAT ARE NOT THE CAUSES. 

“A bad harvest in England was a loss of 
$150,000,000, with its sequence of buying 
bread-stuffs of the foreigner. This did not 
create a panic. 

“ War is the most destructive thing in the: 
world, but that does not create a panic. 

“ Again, take a cotton famine in England. 
It was.a terrible loss of money. Wealth in 
those districts was paralyzed because America 
had no cotton. The poor men had no wages. 
All that vast apparatus of capital was earning 
nothing; consuming, buying, but not selling. 
But there was no panic. That year is not enu- 
merated as one of storm. Therefore, we don’t 
get, by mere destruction alone, into a reign: 
of panic.” 

WHERE IT STRIKES. 

“The real fury of the storm, in its national 
importance in distinction to individuals, is 
its bearing upon banks, upon discounts. It 
is not so much on rate per cent., though that 
is bad enough, but it is the impossibility of 
discount which constitutes the terrific agita- 
tion and the loss to the nation.” 
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THE CAUSE I8 THE 80-CALLED CREDIT 
SYSTEM. 

‘Modern trade, as you are well aware, is 
carried on upon a very peculiar method. I 
have no doubt it is in New York as in Eng- 
land. The characteristic is that it is carried 
on with other people's capital, not the trad- 
ers’. The traders are not the people who pro- 
vide the capital for their business. Some they 
do provide; the bulk certainly not. The dis- 
tinctive peculiarity of modern trade is that it 
is carried on by bills, and bills have to be dis- 
counted, because a bill means, ‘I can not pay 
to-day, but I will pay this at three months.’ 
The goods are given, the sale is completed, 
and the man who sells holds in his hand a 
piece of paper which says that after three 
months he will have his money, but not be- 
fore. The man so circumstanced wants to 
go on with his business, which he can not 
do if he has to wait three months for his 
funds to come in. How are his workingmen 
to be paid or his ship to be sent away? That 
is done by discounting bills at banks, and the 
national strain of the crisis is its action upon 
the general trade of the nation by acting up- 
on the discount market. This discounting 
takes place in banks, and, therefore, we now 
see a locality of the storm. It is somehow or 
other connected with banks. 

WHAT IS A BANK? 

“ Banks are peculiar institutions. I know a 
great many of the eminent bankers of Eng- 
land well. I have asked directors of banks, 
the Governor of the Bank of England, and 
personages of that kind a very simple ques- 
tion; but I never met only one man, dead and 
gone now, who could answer me this ques- 
tion: What is a bank? and what does a bank 
deal in? That lies at the root of the ques- 
tion of crises. 

“T know what a grocer is. He deals in 
candles, in tea, in sago. I know whata fruit- 
eris. If I ask such a man what he deals in, 
he has not the slightest difficulty in answer- 
ing my question. Now, will any gentleman 
in this room favor me with a reply? [A 
pause.] Can’t anybody tell me? Some of 
you are probably bankers. Do you think me 
a very troublesome fellow to ask you such 
questions? [Laughter.] You draw checks 
and you pay them, and that is enough for 
you.” 





And right,here let us remark, that this 
“Chamber of Congress,”—this body which 
demands consultation and influence in the 
shaping the financial management of this 
nation, whose words are thought to be enti- 
tled to all the respect of the utterances from 
Mount Sinai; these Sir Oracles, who expect 
no dogs to bark when they open their mouths, 
could not one of them tell what was a bank, what 
it dealt in, and what were its functions, 

Shade of Dickens! If you were present you 
would have seen the Hon. Montague Tigg and 
Captain Jack Bunsby thrown in the shade. 
And when the old iconoclast told them that 
bankers dealt in money only toa very slight 
extent; that their functions were those sim- 
ply of brokers in credit, and challenged them to 
discuss the question, it is not surprising that 
the old schoolmaster in the contempt he must 
have felt, told them that a dozen of his boys 
at Oxford could have readily answered his 
questions. 

But the point of the joke is yet to come 
The expected arrival of the worthy professor 
was duly announced by the city press, with 
mighty laudations, in true American flunky 
style, in those same columns which had never 
alluded to American teachers of the same 
truths, excepting in terms of scurrility and 
insult. With the same cringing servility and 
sycophantic teadyism, the Chamber of Com- 
merce was urged to invite him to address 
them, and when he told them in more or less 
polite terms that they were ignoramuses and 
inflationists of the worst sort, the fathers of 
panics, the stimulators of speculation, and as 
a corrollary crushers of production they threw 
up their hats in joy and published his caustic 
criticisms as a “ campaign document.” 

And all this reminds us of a very pleasant 
personal experience with the president of that 
same Chamber of Commerce. 

Desiring some statistical information, we 
obtained access to their library, and were very 
politely treated by the gentlemanly presi- 
dent, who informed us that he was the au- 
thor of that series of articles which were then 
conspicuously appearing over the signature of 
“Knickerbocker,” in the Times, and which, 
by the way, were very extensively copied, in- 
deed, and afterward republished in pamphlet 
form, and to this day are by many considered 
authority. The worthy president referred us 
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to them as authority as far as they went in 
statistics. 

We politely suggested certain errors which 
might be typographical. 

“Impossible,” was the response, “ the edi- 
tor of the Times sends the proofs to me for 
revision.” 

We pointed out the errors and he insisted 
on the correctness of his figures until he con- 
sulted the authorities we designated, when 
he gracefully caved and expressed grateful 
appreciation of the favor we had done him, 
as he should have done, as, if not corrected, 
his errors might have been severely criti- 
cized. Notwithstanding which, he, knowing 
our views on finance, invited a discussion. 

We declined, quoting the language of a 
recent personal letter from ex-Chancellor 
Halsted, saying: 

“T was surprised to learn that ‘a year since 
you would have thought the idea of a cur- 
rency without a gold basis a blasphemy.’ I 
have long—many years—been of opinion 
that the so-called specie-basis system is a 
sheer absurdity, a false pretense. What per- 
centage of a sufficient circulating medium 
could be redeemed in specie? The country 
wants, and the people are fast coming to the 
idea of a currency based directly on the credit 
of the Government, convertible into govern- 
ment bonds bearing a low rate of interest. I 
agree with you that it has always been rash 
for this country to allow specie to be the 
basis of our currency, and that now, when our 
currency has stood more firmly than ever, sub- 
jected to almost the greatest supposable 
strain for a dozen years (based on the credit 
of the government), to return to a system 
which has so often subjected us to ruinous 
monetary disturbances, would indeed be ‘ in- 
sanity.’ What stronger proof than the fre- 
quent recurrence of such disturbances do 
men want, that a money system on a so- 
called specie basis is, in Cicero’s words, in 
reference to another matter, ‘non modo im- 
probus, sed etiam fatuwus’—not only what it 
ought to be, but also silly.” 

On his further pressing the point,we agreed 
to such discussion, providing he would show 
that this nation possesses one single gold dol- 
lar free from claims of foreign creditors on 
which to base our currency, and consequently 
our industries and commerce. 





His response was that we had the material 
to draw the same from Europe. 

We responded, “ Surely not by produce, as 
the balance of trade is to strongly against 
us.” 

“They want our bonds,” was his response. 
“Why?” “¥or investment, to obtain the 
interest.” “Yes,” was our rejoinder, “ and 
ifno other element of mischief existed, our 
paying for the use of money twice what the 
average earnings of production yields would 
rapidly land us in bankruptcy and repudia- 
tion.” 

We introduce this experience and that with 
the bank president before quoted as impor- 
tant testimony concurrent in various points 
with the more immediate subject-matter. 

The Professor resumed— 

A BANKER IS NOT A DEALER IN MONEY. 

“Now the gentleman will probably say 
that a banker deals in money. I say,No. I 
deny that flat. A banker is not a dealer in 
money. It is not an affairofmoney. I dare 
say many gentlemen will fire at me now. 
Shot for shot. It is all fair. [Another pause, 
waiting for a reply.] Well, gentlemen, you 
don’t seem ready for a fight. Well, we will 
go on then.” 

Mr. Price then defined the word money as 
being derived from the Temple of Juno 
Moneta—the mint of Rome. Strictly speak- 
ing, coined metal was the only money, but he 
was very willing in this discussion to include 
bank notes as money. 

Mr. Opdyke inquired,‘ In what class would 
you place the paper promises issued by the 
United States Government that are made 
legal tenders? ” 

Professor Price, “‘ They come under the def- 
inition that I have given of money in the 
secondary sense. They roll about just like 
coin, and are taken from hand to hand. Sir 
John Lubbock, of Robarts & Co., analyzed 
the receipts of £19,000,000 of that firm, and 
found that in that amount £3 in £100 were 
cash, and ten shillings only were coin.” 

Think of that, oh, ye who howl against the 
present volumn of currency of this nation, 
knowing as you do that is but half the amount 
per head of any other civilized nation. 

Think of the English solid, conservative 
specie basis circulation wabbling around like 
a top with a basis of fifty cents to the $100. 
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A BANKER ESSENTIALLY A BROKER. 

“A banker is essentially a broker. That is 
his true character and nature; an interme- 
diate agent between two principals. Bank- 
ing has nothing to do with money, except in 
one single point. I can not thoroughly ex- 
plain that now. If you tell a banker to issue 
notes, he of course sells them to the public. 
Every note that is issued by the Bank of 
England or the United States Government, 
or by a private individual, is sold. The cus- 
tomers of this banker are the buyers. He 
collects their bills and he pays them in his 
bills. To that extent there is a resource in 
the banker who lends upon discount. That 
extent we know is limited in many cases. It 
has disappeared in England from the country 
banks.” 

THE SPECIE PIVOT IS NOT THE IMPORTANT 
MATTER. 

“ Now what is the good of all this investi- 
gation? What reference has it to crises? 
This; that, as I said before, as banking is the 
region for commercial typhoons and hurri- 
canes, it is essential to see the causes that act 
upon banking, and it is not from such rubbish 
as a certain quantity of bank notes, certain 
things in the £3 in the hundred ; it is from 
these 97 things, and they are goods, are prop- 
erty, are goods sold, parted with, and the 
contract expressed on pieces of paper to pay 
money on demand or at the time specified.” 

The reader will please remember that the 
97 things, refer to Sir John Lubbock’s analy- 
sis above quoted, which was in liquidation 
of £100 indebtedness thus— 

Specie per cent 


“That is the force of banking, and, there- 
fore, gentlemen, if banking is abundant, it is 
because many goods have been sold, and the 
sellers of these goods do not want to buy 
much. Let me repeat it. Banking is easy, 
discount is easy, the rate of interest is low, in 
the proportion that men have given away 
their goods and are not disposed to buy to a 
corresponding full extent of other goods. 
Then bankers have much tolend. But when 
this is the other way; when the farmer has 
spent all his capital in caring for his farm, 
and the bad and naughty weather comes in 





August, and the corn is spoiled, then the poor 
farmer is in very different circumstances with 
his banker. With a good harvest he has 
plenty of time to wait. When he has no 
wheat, or little to sell, he goes into town— 
perhaps has his old horse to replace with a 
new one—and he puts nothing in his bank- 
er’s hands and very possibly he asks him to 
lend him money. Look at the effect upon the 
banker. His means are reduced because the 
farmer deposited nothing and perhaps wanted 
money, and to whom he must lend. That is 
abundant means for banking and poor means 
for banking.” 

In summing up the professor explains that 
so long as the trust funds in the banker’s 
hands are kept entirely within his control; 
that if £5,000 ($25,000) are deposited with 
him for thirty days, and if he loans it and is 
sure to get it back before the depositor calls 
for it, all right. 

“ But, encouraged by the size of his deposit 
figures, which may be and generally are con- 
structively derived from discounts, as we ex- 
emplified in the Webster and Choate experi- 
ence, he lends to a gentleman of great estate, 
£10,000 a year, whose land is capable of a 
great deal of improvement, and who wants to 
lay out £50,000 upon it. The banker is satis- 
fied with the solidity of the squire, and lends 
him the £50,000 to drain his land with. The 
man goes on draining, and what takes place ? 
He puts laborers to work. They eat, they 
drink, they wear their clothes out, and so on. 
The work may take a couple of years. What 
has been going on? A great destruction of 
property, which is not reproduced. The silk 
man sells his silk, and that is reproduced. If 
you were to set all the inhabitants to making 
holes in the ground, and then to fill them up 
again, the result would be that at the end of 
the year they would all starve. You would 
want to get your coffins ready, because you 
would have been eating up all your stores, 
and when the operation is over you have no- 
thing at all. Then how is Mr. Banker in his 
position. The squire can notpay. His drain- 
ing has not been productive. The produce 
will come five years hence. But the food and 
clothing of the workingmen have been used 
up. The banker’s resources fail therefore. 
Then come the crises. They are the conse- 
quences of the destruction of property which 
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is not replaced,” and the principle involved 
in this demonstration is developed in inten- 
sity in proportion to the magnitude of enter- 
prises and the length of time required for re- 
imbursement. 

If the reader has carefully read the forego- 
ing he will have seen that all the professor’s 
heavy and well-directed shots are aimed 
square at the head of credit as distinguished 
from cash transactions. 

“ The moral to the bankers is, look to the 
state of things made, the quantity of bread 
made, clothes, shoes, etc. Some banks may 
say, ‘Am I to look at all that? Am I to 
watch the progress of the nation and know 
what everything means? You are not a prac- 
tical fellow. You don’t understand the bank- 
ing world.’ Very well, then. Then comes 
the whirlwind. Don’t blame me. It seems 
to me just as though you deliberately said 
that you would rather have the storms than 
do asI say.” 


When Professor Price is sufficiently relieved ° 


of the attention of his obsequious worship- 
ers to study the history of our national 
finance for the past twelve years, he will find 
that, as soon as we cut loose from the silly 





adhesion to specie and based our currency on 
the resources of the nation, thus furnishing 
the government with ample means to make 
its enormous purchases for cash, production 
was wonderfully stimulated, credit was fast 
being eliminated, debts and mortgages were 
rapidly being paid off, mercantile failures 
were of rare and rarer occurrence, we passed 
the fatal tenth year when the panic was due 
without a ripple, and were fast solving the 
problem whether credits and their attendant 
panics could or could not be eliminated. 

But that school of political economists rep- 
resented by the Chamber of Commerce, hav- 
ing abandoned us at our hour of peril, sneaked 
again into our national councils, and, by their 
sophistries, cajoleries, bribes, and intimida- 
tions, changed the fair aspect of our prosper- 
ous land to the den of idleness and bankruptcy 
which it now is. We trust that, as our credit 
mongers have so fully succeeded in destroy- 
ing the industries of this nation in annihilat- 
ing our cash resources, Professor Price will 
not cease in his warfare upon the enforced 
credit inflationists and their attendant panic 
imp until they shall be stricken so low that 
there can be no resurrection. 


—— 


AMERICAN IRON SHIPS. 


HE Nautical Gazette becomes “jolly” 
over the fact that our mercantile marine, 
almost destroyed or driven from the seas dur- 
ing the late war, is in a fair way of being re- 
established. Here is what it says: 

“ We are informed that already an Ameri- 
can iron ship-building firm on the Delaware 
is advertising in European newspapers that 
it is prepared to contract for vessels of all 
classes, to be built of the best American iron, 
and at prices as low—if not lower—as can 
be obtained on the Clyde, Thames, or Mer- 
sey. 

“ Although this announcement may sur- 
prise many of our readers, it does not sur- 
prise us, for long since we stated in these 
columns that this would be the result within 
a few years, The truth is, that our ship 
yards will ere long be thronged with busy 
artisans, turning out the best of ships for our 
transatlantic cousins, We do not at first ex- 





pect to fill orders for British ship owners, but 
our early orders will come from Germany, 
France, and other continental countries, tnd 
then in due season we shall fill orders from 
Great Britain. We can imagine the smiles 
wreathing the.mouths of some of our canny 
Scotch readers; but laugh as you may, dear 
friends, our words will come true. Our turn 
is coming, and we shall not only expect to 
reap a rich reward for ourselves, but to fur- 
nish a better ship than the world has seen for 
many along day. We have everything here 
to enable us to fulfill our statements, and we 
intend to let the world know it.” 

A San Francisco paper, in allusion to the 
improvement which has begun to be notice- 
able in our American marine, says: 

“The increase in tonnage for 1878 over 
1872 was 628 vessels, with an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 150,164 tons. John Roach, the 
eminent American builder of iron ships, has 
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publicly announced that he is prepared to 
construct such vessels at no greater expense 
than if they were built in England. The 
fact is, our ship-building interests have never 
been nearly as promising since 1860 as they 
are at the present moment. As an example 
of the activity now prevailing in our ship 
yards, we cite the fact that for the single week, 
ending July 25th, no less than sixty Ameri- 





can-built marchant vessels were awarded of- 
ficial numbers, and several of these vessels 
registered 1,500 and 1,600 tons each, while 
a large proportion registered from 300 to 
800 tons each. We trust that there will be 
no more frantic outbursts of lamentation on 
this very important subject, but that those 
who undertake to discuss it will first make 
themselves acquainted with the facts.” 


——_~+09e——_—_- 


ISAAC C. 


BUCKHOUT, 


LATE CHIEF-ENGINEER OF THE NEW YORK AND HARLEM RAILWAY. 


COMPARATIVELY young man, yet as 
an engineer Mr. Buckhout had earned 
& reputation which would be considered 
highly creditable to any man in his profes- 
sion, and his death, on the 27th of Septem- 
ber last, is generally regretted as a loss to 
New York. Phrenologically, he was well 
organized. Combined with a large, well- 
balanced brain of fine quality were the tem- 
peramental conditions required for the most 
favorable results, The head was long and 
high. Observe the distance from the cen- 
ter of the ear to the top, and to the fore- 
head. The bulk of the brain was forward 
and above the ears; consequently, his mind 
took an intellectual and a psychological di- 
rection. He was at once scientific, philo- 
sophical, and prophetic. He was also emi- 
nently social, kindly, and companionable, 
but of that quiet, unobtrusive nature, which 
does not exhibit the strength of its emotions 
except on occasions which compel their ex- 
pression. His features, as shown in the por- 
trait, were smooth and symmetrical, and his 
character, also, had little of the rugged, 
harsh, or severe in its composition, His fac- 
ulties acted with but little friction, yet were 
intense and thorough in function. Large in 
intellect, both perceptive and reflective, and 
he was an observer and a thinker. He had 
large Order, and was methodical ; large Cal- 
culation, and excelled in mathematics; large 
Causality, Spirituality, and Constructiveness, 
and he was original and creative; Imitative, 
too, but more given to original plans and 
projects. Integrity was a leading trait in his 
character. He was honorable in all things. 
Isaac C. Buckhout was born in Eastchester, 





Westchester County, N. Y., November, 18380. 
His early education was received at a pub- 
lic school. He first entered the business 
world as an assistant to Andrew Findlay, 
surveyor, in laying out the village of Morris- 
ania, From the experience here gained he 
felt his heart to be in the work; and, choos- 
ing the profession of an engineer, he entered 
the New York University, where he received 
a thorough course of instruction under Prof. 
Davies, In 1848 he was employed under 
Allan Campbell as rodman, in laying out the 
Harlem Railway, from Dover Plains to Chat- 
ham Four Corners. In 1851 he went with J. 
W. Allen, civil-engineer, and under his di- 
rection surveygd and laid out the city of Pat- 
erson, N. J. Returning to New York, he ob- 
tained an appointment as city surveyor, and 
entered into partnership with Captain South- 
ard. Resuming his connection with the Har- 
lem Railway, he superintended the construc- 
tion of the old viaduct over Harlem Flats, and 
the bridge over the Harlem River in 1858. 
In 1857 he was appointed engineer cf the 
Harlem Railway Company, and in 1863 was 
made engineer and general superintendent, 
which position he held until July, 1872, when 
he resigned the superintendency. In 1868 
he designed complete plans for the New 
York City Central Underground Railway, a 
private corporation, of which Wm. B. Og- 
den was president. He next superintended 
the construction of the iron bridge over the 
Harlem River, the piers of which stand as 
monuments of his skill. He designed the 


“Grand Central Dépét, New York, and also 


drew plans for a much larger one at St. Louis, 
which were accepted and adopted. He made 
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plans of both the Underground and Elevated 
Railways for Commodore Vanderbilt, which 
were adopted ; and designed plans for an un- 
derground railway in Brooklyn, which were 
accepted. In 1872 he completed the plans 
for the Fourth Avenue Improvement, and 
was superintending engineer of this great 
work at the time of his death. He was also 





their request, for their building on Broadway 
New York. 

These extensive works are the more nota- 
ble of Mr. Buckhout’s designing, and there 
were plans innumerable which his fertile 
brain had executed for charitable and private 
purposes. Asa writer says, “It can hardly 
be a wonder that he scarcely reached his 














at the same time engaged in engineering the 
Sixtieth Street Improvement, where there are 
in process of building bulkheads, piers, cat- 
tle-yards, and an immense grain elevator for 
the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railway Company. He also made plans for 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, by 





prime, for, with an overwrought brain, he 
was as conscientious in superintending every 
detail of the work as it progressed as he 
had always been in originating plans.” He 
was a victim of malaria (typhus fever), as- 
sisted or aggravated by overwork, exposure, 
and ceaseless anxiety. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall ! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








THE KEY TO WOMAN’S SUCCESS. 


COUNSEL FOR THOSE WHO FEEL THAT THEY ARE DENIED THEIR PROPER PLACE IN THE 
WORLD. 


IRST of all, my dear madam, have you 
a clear and practical idea of the thing 
you desire to do? Have you a definite, 
calmly-considered, coolly-chosen aim in life, 
and the conscious ability, the determined 
pluck, resolution, daring, and perseverance 
to stand by it through all the blandishments 
of temptation and the dead, stifling atmo- 
spheres of discouragement? Are you ready 
to sacrifice personal ease and enjoyments, 
the love, sympathy, and companionship of 
friends, the flattering opinion and approval 
of society, the graces, sweetnesses, intoxica- 
tions of an idle, irresponsible, aimless exist- 
ence, to the stern duty of accomplishing the 
higher end you hold in view? Have you 
the courage to face serenely the stinging 
sneers of scorn and contempt, to take meekly 
the jeering flings at your weakness and in- 
experience, and to push your way, unaided 
and alone, amid the rush and jostle of com- 
petition, with eye fixed singly, and heart set 
wholly, on the goal of your ambition? __ 
Or is there, in place of a steadfast mark, 
only a glimmer and shimmer of dancing 
lights before your vision, instead of a firm- 
seated love, a flutter of great aspirations in 
your bosom, a yearning and sighing and cry- 
ing for some far-off, indefinable good ; a rest- 
less, vague, unhappy longing to do and be, 
and gain something, somewhere, somehow 
that shall make you the envied, admired, 
worshiped, and féted heroine of a nineteenth 
century romance? Do you expect to glide 
along to the fulfillment and consummation 
of your grand, soaring, beautifully-shining, 
yet confused and indistinct desires, without 
cross or hindrance, struggle or surrender, 
missing no enjoyment, dispensing with no 
luxury, loitering, dreaming, pulling posies, 
singing songs, telling tales, casting lots by 





the way? Do you look, because you are a 
woman, for all obstructions to be swept 
from your path, for gallant bestowal of priv- 
ileges and advantages in the unequal race of 
weakness with strength, for men to stretch 
out helpful hands in rough, precipitous 
places, and even to bear you on their shoul- 
ders up the dizzy heights to which your 
giddy fancy points ? 

On your honest self-examination and can- 
did answer to these questionings depend 
the assurance of your success or the certainty 
of your failure in worldly undertakings. If 
you are brave, strong, self-poised, self-de- 
pendent, shirking no hardships, shrinking 
from no responsibilities, asking no favors, 
pleading no exemptions from the general 
and impartial rule; patient, constant, active, 
cheerful, ready and willing to accept all 
risks, to take the bitter with the sweet, the 
rough with the fair, the disappointment with 
the reward, going straight with unwavering 
and unflinching resolution to the mark that 
is clearly set before you, then the world has 
not only a place and a mission for you, but 
a need so imperative that it will never cease 
its importunate calls, nor let you slip from 
the ranks of its busy and earnest toilers un- 
til, still striving for goals of higher en- 
deavor, you fall at the gate that opens to 
the wide freedom of the stars, 

But if you are uncertain of what grand, 
startling, overpowering thing you want to 
do; if you are afraid of hard, unrelaxing, un- 
romantic, and uncongenial labor ; if you cry 
out at every smart and hurt and pain; if you 
expect others to carry your burdens, and to 
lift you up to the attainment of your hopes 
and ambitions, it must be that you will often 
find yourself neglected, overlooked, outrun, 
and pushed to the wall by the rushing crowd 
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of eager aspirants, who know clearly what 
they strive for, and your lofty claims disre- 
garded and set aside for the foolish, feeble, 
weak, and vain assumptions that they are. 

It is all very grievous and wounding, 
without question, but there’s no use whining 
over and bruising one’s self against the hard, 
jagged, and immovable rocks of fact. It 
has been said a thousand times, and may 
need to be said a thousand times more: 
There can be no success without resolute, 
unvarying purpose, without persistent, unre- 
mitting effort, and the sacrifice of many pre- 
cious things which it would be sweet to 
keep. 

Men are not so generous as to yield their 
own dearly-earned privileges and advantages 
to weaker claimants, for whom it is so much 
easier to coin tender and gallant phrases. 
Women are not so trustworthy, and so well 
disciplined that they discharge with ability 
and entire fidelity the duties already con- 
signed to their hands, The offices that they 
covet are not so satisfying, nor so wide- 
reaching in power and influence as appeared 
in the hot, breathless struggle of attainment. 
Neither men, nor women, nor offices are what 
they might be, nor what they shall be when 
time and events have wrought a more per- 
fect work and adjusted each and all to true 
and harmonious relations. 

There is much to learn, much to be en- 
dured, much to be developed in this era of 
our progress from the darkness and bondage 
of error and superstition to the divine light 
and freedom of knowledge and truth. Bare 
affirmation and denial will not meet the de- 
mands of our day. All things must be 
proven. That woman has the latent power 
and inherent right to compete honorably 
and successfully with her brother in the re- 
sponsibilities and rewards of public life, a 
jew just, candid, and clear-seeing souls have 
courage to believe and declare, adducing in- 
stances, rare but bright, in support of their 
daring faith. But it remains for the great 
body of womankind to justify and enlarge 
this generous confidence, so that there shall 
be no longer any doubt and caviling and 
discussion regarding the vital and important 
matter. And this can be done practically, 
not by clamor, appeal, and assertion, but by 
honest, hearty, thorough, and determined 





work in avenues already open, or in those 
which patience and perseverance may force. 
To be sure, it would be vastly easier, and in- 
finitely more agreeable, to make one’s elec- 
tion, and follow one’s chosen vocation with- 
out having to encounter the opposition of 
public sentiment, but the victory is always 
greater, and the discipline more perfect in 
proportion to the resistance overcome. It 
is something better to demonstrate to sneer- 
ing, captious, prejudiced unbelievers the fact 
of your ability to perform worthily a good 
and useful work in fields where your right 
to work at all is contested, than to act with 
every worldly advantage in your favor, and 
to achieve only, or less than, the results ex- 
pected and exacted of you. 

What, after all, is this loud outcry of 
wrong and injustice about? You do not 
want permission to exhibit your inferiority 


- —your incapacity—in short, you do not ask 


leave to make a fool of yourself. When you 
have moved*heaven and earth to get the 
tardy and ungracious acknowledgment of 
your rights, and the unwillingly-granted op- 
portunity to exercise them, it will be a little 
mortifying to fail, from any reason, to prove 
the justice and validity of your claims, giv- 
ing your watchful opponents thereby fresh 
ground for argument against your false pre- 
tensions, But if there be any honest work, 
in or out of your prescribed sphere, which 
you feel in your soul the power and the will 
to do, in God’s name lay hold of it and pur- 
sue it with love and courage to the limits, 
and beyond the limits of law and conven- 
tion, trusting to the wisdom, sagacity, rea- 
sunableness, and equity of law-makers and 
conventionists to enlarge your boundaries 
and remove all arbitrary and unnatural re- 
strictions to the free play and employment 
of your capabilities. 

This perpetual reproach and storm of ap- 
peal to men, as if their sense of right was 
too obtuse to perceive the fairness of your 
demands, and their selfishness too intense 
and absorbing to yield to them except upon 
compulsion, creates a bitterness and strife of 
feeling above what is needful. Assume that 
whatever is conducive to your happiness, de- 
velopment, usefulness, and general good you 
have the undoubted liberty to take, quietly, 
firmly, without bluster or defiance, and the 
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honor, dignity, chivalry, and self-respect of 
manhood will not forbid. When we look at 
it coolly, we see clearly enough that it is 
never contention and discussion which set- 
tles any uncertain and disputed question of 
morals or manners, the proof of actual ex- 
periment alone having power and sufficiency 
to break down the prejudices and opposition 
of obstinate and opinionated fogyism, and 
establish a new and better order of life and 
things. 

Are you ready, my friend, to give this test 
to the world? Will you longer spend in ex- 
hortation, accusation, and abuse the breath 
that might be made so much more convinc- 
ing and available in actual and earnest 
deeds? The time has been when the sharp, 
pointed, piercing, and pursuing clamor of 





‘ tongues was needed to open the sight and 


quicken the consciences of men; but the 
hour of speech is past, the day of action is 
begun. Evils without number you may have 
still to overcome, but if there be one wrong 
more grievous, and more to be complained 
of than another, it is the molding and train- 
ing of centuries of ignorance and supersti- 
tion which have made you so irrational, in- 
consistent, uncertain, and unreliable a creat- 
ure that now, when your own loud outcry of 
injustice and oppression has stricken the 
fetters of barbaric laws from your limbs, you 
stand regretfully holding the broken links 
of your beloved chain, shivering and shrink- 
ing from the wide, cold, untried freedom 
and self-dependence that you asked. 
A. L., MUZZEY. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER SCHOOL. 


BEFORE SCHOOL. 

*“QuarTEeR to nine! Boys and girls, do you 
hear ?”’ 

“One more buckwheat, then—be quick, mother, 
dear, 

Where is my luncheon-box ?””—“‘ Under the shelf, 

Just in the place you left it yourself!" 

“TI can’t say my table!”—‘Oh, find me my 
cap!” 

**One kiss for mamma and sweet Sis in her lap.”’ 

“Be good, dear!"—“Tll try.”"—** 9 times 9’s 
81.” 

“Take your mittens!’*—‘ All right.”—‘* Hurry 
up, Bill; let’s run.” , 

With a slam of the door they are off, girls and 
boys, 

And the mother draws breath in the lull of their 
noise. 





AFTER SCHOOL. 
“Don’t wake up the baby! 
dear!” 
“Oh, mother! I’ve torn my new dress, just look 
here! 
I'm sorry, I was only climbing the wall,” 
*“*Oh, mother, my map was the nicest of all!”’ 
“ And Nelly, in spelling, went up to the head!” 
“Oh, say! can I go out on the hill with my sled?” 
“TP ve got such & toothache.’’—“* The teacher’s un- 
fair!” 
“Is dinner ’most ready ? I’m just like a bear?” 
Be patient, worn mother, they’re growing up fast, 
These nursery whirlwinds, not long do they last; 
A still, lonely house would be far worse than the 
noise ; 
Rejoice and be glad iu your brave girls and boys! 
—R. I. Schoolmaster. 


Come gently, my 
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JANE HADLEY. 


ANE HADLEY sat in the kitchen door- 

way of her father’s house, resolving, as 

she had done many times, to end her present 

mode of existence. Not that it was any 

worse in reality than it had always been, but 

Jane had outgrown it, and her constant 
thought was to escape from it. 

“T can not lead this life any longer, father,” 
she said, “it is degrading. To stay here all 
my life, to churn, and scrub, and black boots 
for my bread, is paying a price beyond its 





value, and I can not endure it. You have 
given the two boys the control of your busi- 


| ness, and the girls are married, save Marga- 


ret, and she soon will be. Then I shall be 
the drudge for her husband, as I have been 
for Hettie’s and her children, and I have 
made up my mind to find a home elsewhere.” 

“ What do you keep preaching about your 
condition for, Jane? it ‘pears to me you aint 
half as grateful as you ought to be for what 
you’ve got,” he answered. 


« 
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“Grateful!” she replied; “no, I am not 
grateful for anything, for there is nothing to 
be grateful for. I am going where I can earn 
my living as a man does his, without let or 
hindrance ; where my time will belong to my- 
self after I have done my daily work; where 
there will be no sisters to quarrel with me, 
no brothers-in-law to attend to my shortcom- 
ings for me, no vagabond brothers to insult 
me with insinuations that I don’t work hard 
enough.” 

“Get married, then, like the others.” 

“Father, the kind of men who have come 
courting in this family are not the quality 
that satisfy me.” 

“Jane Hadley, you are a fool,” cried her 
eldest sister, Hetty, who at that moment came 
out to where they were sitting. ‘“ You ought 
to get married, as father says, and get off his 
hands.” 

“As you have done, Mrs. Green,” replied 
Jane. 

The bare hint of this kind was enough to 
throw Hetty into a passion, and Jane knew 
it, for she had not gained anything by her 
marriage. The quarrel waxed warm, and the 
other members of the family came out to re- 
inforce the injured party, as they always 
termed anybody who was at war with Jane. 

The girl had reason to be nervous and 
tired that night. She had commenced the 
day with a headache; yet she had ironed and 
cooked, and did chores, while Margaret sat 
in the parlor entertaining her beau, and Het- 
ty and her step-mother gossiped with a neigh- 
bor who was spending the day. The chil- 
dren, too, had worried her; for Hetty had 
two unruly urchins who were always in her 
way when the others wished to be relieved 
of their care. Now the day was over, and 
she sat there to quiet her head and rest. Her 
father always fretted her with his fault-find- 
ing, and this night it was particularly jarring 
on the poor unstrung nerves. Her step- 
mother made life harder for her than it would 
otherwise have been; yet it had never been 
a bed of roses, Her own mother had long 
been dead; perhaps, if she had lived, the 
lonely, tired girl would have not been so ut- 
terly cast off; as it was, there was néthing 
but antagonism for her. 

“Jane is always putting on airs, and 
making herself believe she is too good to 





work here, as we have done,” said Margaret, 
who had never done any work of any account 
in her life. 

“ And did not have as much as she could 
eat every day of her life,” chimed in Jake, 
the eldest brother. 

“Jane never wanted to go off and set up 
for herself until she met the city people who 
were in the village last summer,” was Hetty's 
response. 

“She wants to learn some women’s rights 
views,” said Margaret. 

“ Her place, like all women’s, is in her fami- 
ly, with her mother and sisters,” said Hetty’s 
husband, the vagabond who had married her 
for a home. Fy 

“Who is my mother and my sisters!” ex- 
claimed the poor victim, her white face more 
pallid than ever. ‘“‘He is my brother who 
protects me, and my sister is she who loves 
me. I have neither the one nor the other,” 
saying which she turned away, and walked 
wearily up-stairs to her little room. 

Once locked in this friendly retreat, she 
threw herself on the bed and wept bitterly. 
She longed to die, and be out of the wretch- 
edness and misery in which she lived. Then 
she thought of her mother, and somehow the 
mother in heaven seemed nearer to her than 
the household about her. She was restless; 
an undefinable feeling seemed to possess her. 
It seemed to her that she was not alone; that 
some one was near her; that if she could only 
catch the sound she could hear her mother 
speaking to her. Gradually she grew quiet 
and was soothed by the stillness and peace 
of the silent hour. It helped her to be still, 
for she learned how to think and plan ra- 
tionally, not passionately, as she had before 
been forced to do. It was easy to act now. 
The way seemed opening before her, and 
something, perhaps it was her conscience, 
kept asking her questions that could not be 
passed over unanswered. 

“How much money have you, Jane, that 
is your own, and in your own possession?” 
it asked. ‘ 

“Ten dollars,” she answered, aloud, for- 
getting that she was alone. 

“ What would you rather do as a life pur- 
suit?” 

“T would rather teach little children, or 
be a clerk in a village with a library, which 
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I could read, or do any kind of work that 
would take me to a town or city, and let me 
live systematically, as I never can here.” 

“ Where can I go?” she added, in an earn- 
est query that surprised herself. 

Thinking earnestly for a long time, she re- 
membered that a cousin of her mother's, 
whom she had never seen, was a milliner in 
Linnville, a village a hundred miles away. 

“That’s it!” she exclaimed. “TI will go to 
Cousin Miriam, and ask her for work until I 
can learn of some position I can fill.” Her 
resolution once taken, she was surprised that 
she had not thought of it before; it seemed 
so easy of accomplishment. Just as does 
anything that one has been prepared by 
thought and suffering, long-continued, to un- 
dertake suddenly, and at the right moment. 
But the way has not just opened, it has been 
opening gradually, as one is being strength- 
ened to walk in it. 

It did not require much effort to arrange 
her small wardrobe, after which she set her 
room in order, and then dressed herself for 
traveling. It was past twelve o’clock when 
she had put everything to rights, and at two 
the man would be up to start to market. She 
intended to go with him, yet without his 
knowledge at first. So, putting out the light 
and carefully unlocking her door, she glided 
down the back stairs and through the kitch- 
en door, out into the yard. 

The market man was already astir, and she 
lost no time in getting to the wagon. It was 
a large, old-fashioned, covered affair, filled 
with barrels and baskets of vegetables and 
fruits, and behind these she climbed and 
seated herself on a box which she had 
thoughtfully provided. For more than an 
hour she sat there waiting for the horses to 
be fed and harnessed. Then they started, 
and along the high-road they jogged, the 
moon shining bright, and the stars twinkling 
in all the heavens. 

As they neared the town, Jane hesitated as 
to what was best to do. She had said in her 
note, which she had left on her table for her 
father, that she should go with Abram, yet 
she was not willing to have him know of her 
presence. Fearing, however, that if he saw 
her get out at the market-place there would 
be a scene, she determined to speak to 
him. 





“ Abram,” she called, “I am uncomforta- 
ble here; may I sit on the front seat?” . 

The man reined up his horses and looked 
about him in a startled, frightened way. He 
did not know where the voice came from. 

“Tt is me, Jane Hadley, Abram, so please 
don’t be afraid that it is your ghost.” 

“Golly, miss, how you did skeer a fellow; 
but what are you doing there?” Abram 
was a staunch friend of Jane’s, and had often 
openly muttered at the way in which her 
family treated her. 

“TI am going away from the farm a bit, 
Abram, and I did not want Hetty, nor any 
one, to know of it. In fact, I only made up 
my mind after they had all gone to bed last 
night, and I knew I could trust you to take 
me safely.” 

Jane was not mistaken in the trust she re- 
posed in the kind-hearted man. Perhaps if 
she had let him know of her going before 
they started, he would not have taken her, 
but eight miles away, he felt differently; he 
was her protector now, and would see her 
safely wherever she would go. 

“But where are you going, Miss Jane?” 
he asked. 

“To a better place than I have left, Abram, 
I hope, but don’t try to know now. I will 
thank you if you will not ask me, and when 
I am situated so that I can write, I will send 
you word where I am. I know you will be 
glad to hear that I am doing well, will you 
not, Abram ?” 

“That I will, Miss Jane, and I will help 
you if you wish for anything. 

“Thank you, Abram, I shall not go far 
just now, because I have not money enough; 
but I am not afraid of the future. I will 
make my way.” 

“Sure you will, ma’am. You know how 
to work for them what aint good to you. I 
guess you will please whoever treats you de- 
cent.” 

At last they drove up to the market, and 
Abram jumped down and offered his hand to 
his companion. She asked the hour, and 
finding it was nearly time for the train to 
pass, she alighted, bade adieu to the honest 
friend she was leaving, and, with tears 
streaming down her face, she turned away to 
go into the wide world alone. 

It was an all-day long journey to Linnville, 
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and it was quite night when she left the cars 
and entered the dépédt alone. She asked a 
child standing near if he knew where Miss 
Miriam Wheeler lived in the village. “ Oh, 
yes, the bonnet-maker she meant, did she 
not? Yes, he would show her the place.” 
And, lifting her valise, he led the way along 
the village street and to the very door of the 
modest cottage where resided her relation. 
“Ma’am, a lady is come to see yer,” yelled 
the lad, who, delighted with his fee, was 
bound to show that he appreciated it. The 
door was opened by the lady of the house, 
and Jane stepped within the hall. “ Cousin 
Miriam, I am Jane Hadley’s daughter; do 
you remember her?” ‘“ Why, sakes alive, 
you don’t tell me so? Of course I do;” and 
the astonished hostess kissed her guest and 
looked at her delightedly. ‘“ Now this is a 
real pleasure, child, I am glad to see you. 
Come in.” 

Jane was overcome with gratitude at the 
warmth of her cousin’s greeting, and could 
not speak in reply to her busy questionings. 
She followed her into a cosy room, and, 
throwing her arms about her cousin’s neck, 
wept unrestrainedly. 

She had found a real home at last, plain 
and unassuming it was, and small enough in 
external size to have been stowed away in 
one end of her father’s old rambling house; 
but home it was to her, and such as she had 
never known before: Her cousin was lonely 
and growing old, and it did seem “as if the 
Lord had specially sent Jane,” she said, “ to 
keep her company and learn the business, 
Girls,” she added, “that just hire out any- 
where, and don’t care for anything, are waste- 
ful and careless; and it is a real comfort to 
have one of your own blood to help you.” 

It was just the place for Jane, and she, too, 
felt that she had been led toit. Encouraged 
by kindness, she soon learned the work, and 
at night she would make bonnets and hats, 
and amuse her cousin, whose failing sight 
prevented her from using her needle readily. 

She did not keep her promise to let Abram 
know of her whereabouts for a long, long 
time. It was no good to have her family 
know where she was, she said, and as none 
of them had ever mentioned her cousin’s 
name to her, she was not wrong in believing 
that they knew nothing of her, and would 





not suspect where she had gone. She had 
known her cousin only through the letters 
she had written to her mother in their young 
years, and these letters Jane had always re- 
tained as sacred mementoes of her mother. 
Nor was she far from right in believing that 
the sight of these old letters went far toward 
winning her the love of her cousin, and the 
invitation to make her house her home as 
long as she would stay. 

When she did send a message, five years 
afterward, to Abram, he wrote to her at once, 
telling her of the sad condition of her neg- 
lected father, grown old rapidly and down 
with. rheumatism, the result of overwork. 
“He can not work any more,” he wrote, “ and 
your brothers want him to get out of the 
way as soon as he can, now that your step- 
mother is dead. When he dies I shall leave 
the place, Miss Jane, and then, perhaps, I will 
stop and see you as I go on out West.” 

She consulted with her cousin, and, gain- 
ing her consent to bring her father there, she 
sent Abram money and begged him to get 
her father to her as quietly as he had once 
taken her to the market, and, perhaps, he 
might doas much good. Her wishes were 
carried out, and the next week Jane had the 
inexpressible pleasure of welcoming her de- 
crepit and aged parent to her home, “It 
was as if the Lord had again been at work,” 
said Cousin Miriam, who was as happy as 
Jane to have the.old man find in her house, 
what he had not known for many years in 
his own, a place of quiet and rest. 

Jane could not help saying to her cousin 
one day, as she noticed the contentment and 
joy depicted on his wasted, worn face, 
“Seems to me, sometimes, when I look at 
father and know that but for this home he 
would have suffered the terrors of neglect 
and cruelty down to the last, that mother 
had a hand in bringing all this about, and 
if I didn’t know that she had been dead all 
these years, I should say she had opened a 
way for both of us.” 

“And how do you know that she hasn't, 
Jane?” answered the pure and simple-mind- 
ed woman beside her. ‘“ How do you know 
who the good Lord sent to do this work ? 
And ain’t you free to suppose that if He 
wanted a messenger to send to tell you to 
take the old father to your home, that your 
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mother would have been the gladdest soul in 
heaven to bear the tidings ?” 
Jane looked at the speaker affectionately 


and murmured, “‘ According to your faith 
be it unto you ;’ surely yours hath made you 
whole.” LAURA C. HOLLOWAY. 


———_¢9¢—_—_—_ 


CONTRASTS OF CHILD-EXPRESSION. 


ERE are two pretty little girls. One, 

evidently, is all love and sunshine, 
while the other is sullen and shadow. ‘One 
is happy, the otherisunhappy. Why? The 
one is the child of healthy, happy wedlock ; 
the other is the child of sorrow, regpet, and 
of unhappy marriage relations. The one 
was welcome, and gave joy to the house; the 
other was unwelcome, and gave grief and 
bitterness. The one was born of clean, tem- 
perate, religious parents; the other was un- 





fortunate in these respects, and her blood is 
tainted with rum, tobacco, drugs, and dis- 
ease, Stock-growers, who seek the best re- 
sults, “look out” that all the conditions of 
health, quality, and disposition are favorable 
to their purpose. - How is it with regard to 
the human race? Who thinks of these 
things? Who cares? Goodness and grace, 
health and happiness, come through obedi- 
ence to God’s laws. We need not discuss the 
point. A word to the wise ought to be— 
must be—sufficient. 


—_—_+0+-—___ 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


OW much preaching, lecturing, and 

writing has been done to set the 
world right on the subject of marriage, pa- 
rentage, usefulness, and happiness in this, 
the most sacred of human relations. And 
yet how many go wrong! How much infe- 
licity there is in unhappy wedlock! Why? 
There are many, many causes: ist, incom- 
patibility ; 2d, ignorance of each other’s dis- 
position; 8d, ungoverned temper; 4th, ex- 
treme sensitiveness; 5th, meddlesome inter- 
ference on the part of others; 6th, jealousy ; 
7th, a lack of truthfulness and honesty on 
the part of one or both; 8th, bad habits, in- 





temperance; 9th, a lack of ecenomy; 10th, 
a want of that “charity which suffereth 
long and is kind,” and failing to fulfill the 
Divine injunction of doing each as he or she 
would be done by. They have not yet 
learned that beautiful and truthful lesson— 
that it is, indeed, “more blessed to give 
than to receive.” They started wrong, and 
were influenced by wrong motives, principal 
among which was the one that he or she 
might gain something for his or her own 
selfish purpose. It was not with the in- 
tention of conferring a favor, but of ob- 
taining a favor, that he sought a wife 
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and she a husband. Hence their unhappi- 
ness. Here is a picture of a BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD, from the Springfield 
Republican, which we commend to all read- 
ers: Marriage is the union of man and wo- 
msn in the love of each other to love the 
Father in heaven and the brother on earth. 
Civil marriage is only the pledge of lovers 
to society that will thus marry. The most 
impassioned devotion between the wedded 
couple is only the germ from which this 
godly plant of Christian piety and philan- 
thropy can grow. And as the family is a 
divine garden for the culture of heavenly 
love, so there is no position in which two 
human beings can do each other such fearful 
injury as in the paroxysms of revulsion and 
jealousy that desolate the home. Jealousy 
is not the natural accompaniment of a con- 
secrated love, but with sensuality, the base 
child of selfishness. While husband and 
wite are in the bonds of self, all these furies 
stand ready to ply the scourge of retribu- 
tion; but when they have risen above self- 
worship to the worship of the supreme love, 
these demons are exorcised, and the human 
frailties of each other are borne in the spirit 
of Christian charity. 

The great art of married life is to pre- 
serve youthful love, that it may ripen into 
this exalted religious consecration that binds 
a true family to society, humanity, and God. 
The method of educating a youthful love up 
to a Christian marriage is mutual reverence 
in husband and wife for each other’s nature, 
and constant effort in both to develop that 
nature into the style of character for which 
it was designed by God. A true husband 
does not desire a feminine shadow of man in 
his wife, but aids her to be the finest woman 
she can become; knowing, as her woman- 
hood is developed, it will bless him in ways 
beyond the comprehension of a poor child- 
wife, stinted in spiritual stature. I have 
seen a noble woman marry a man in whom 
she had discovered the germs of greatness, 
and consecrate herself to leading her boy- 
husband up to manhood, not stopping to ask 
if he might not outgrow and forget to prize 
her. What could bind him to her with such 
deathless affection as the thought that he 
owed his manhood, under God, to her? 

The husband and wife should cheerfully 





resign each other to the duties, trials, and 
temptations of life. Each has a providential 
sphere of activity which will appear in due 
time, and only mischief comes from the at- 
tempt of either to relieve the partner from 
personal responsibility. Many young hus- 
bands destroy a wife by a mistaken desire to 
shield her from every sturdy experience, and 
sequester her in a bower of flowery fancies 
and elegant laziness; and many a fond father 
thus dooms his daughters to a fate the most 
deplorable that can befall woman. Woman- 
hood is strength. A child-wife, shrinking 
from trial, scared by real life, is good for no- 
body. The ideal American woman should 
not be a hundred pounds of flabby muscle 
and neuralgic nerves, infolded in precious 
draperies and glittering with jewelry, but a 
healthy, active, cheerful, whole-souled and 
whole-bodied woman, ready to respond to 
God’s call, and fearing nothing in the way 
of her duty. The tempter gives such a wo- 
man the highway, but haunts her who, amid 
the dreadful ennui of a sentimental and idle 
life, rushes into crime for the excitement of 
something to do. 

Thirdly, the husband and wife must learn 
by experience the best way to endure each 
other’s infirmities of temper and character, 
and aid in one another’s reformation. For 
such infirmities do always exist, and married 
happiness depends on the acquirement at 
once of fidelity to a true ideal, broad charity, 
and an indomitable spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness. So, dear young madam, when you 
learn that your God-like young husband, 
Julius Augustus Apollo, has a bad temper, 
smokes in your drawing-room, or doesn’t 
“know it all,” don’t be angry with anybody 
that can’t help seeing his faults. Hold up 
your head and say, “I never took this young 
gentleman for one of the celestials, but for a 
young man whom I loved better than any 
other; and I intend to help him to become 
a better man, every year he lives.” .So do 
you not, oh, J. Augustus! make a, fool of 
yourself by pretending not to know that your 
Minerva eats too much, trips in her gram- 
mar, or is too sharp on her neighbors, Eyv- 
erybody knows it, and your mission is to 
help her reform these unpleasant traits. 
Your little wife is to live forever, and if you 
begin in good season, you may give her a 
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good lift toward becoming the angel she is 
not now, but certainly can be in the possi- 
bility of her nature. It is just at this point, 
when husband and wife know fully each 
other’s faults, that the irreligious household 
explodes into anarchy, but the religious 
home develops in its noblest style. For each 
partner in such a house will at once go about 
self-reformation; and each will do all that 
can be done for the other. It is a delicate 
operation to attempt the reformation or im- 
provement of a husband or wife; and often 
it only can be done indirectly by silent and 
gradual influences that bring the troubled 
and sinful soul into a new atmosphere of in- 
spiring love and peace. 

Finally, husband and wife should deter- 
mine to live with each other, learn, enjoy, 
and share life together. It isa fatal mistake 
to organize a family on the principle that 
one partner must enjoy the privileges, and 
the other do the hard work and endure the 
sacrifices. The man who condemns his wife 
to the life of a home recluse while he runs 
over the world, or the woman who glorifies 
herself in a career of fashion that dooms her 
husband to eternal drudgery in the counting- 
room, violates the golden rule of the home. 
There are few associates or clubs that are 
not improved by the union of man and wo- 
man. Why should not the cultivated woman 
of Springfield be invited to enjoy the so- 
ciety of any distinguished visitor, like the 
men? A great deal of domestic “ incompati- 
bility ” is the result of a persistent selfishness 
in husband or wife that clutches all the 
flowers of life for self, and leaves the com- 
panion only the withered blossoms of second- 
rate enjoyment. 

I am not romancing on the possibilities of 
family life; for I have seen better things 
than I have described. I could show you a 
little one-story cottage where this principle 
of Christian union has been acted out for 
half a century. Down ina valley, with the 
swelling hills and dense forest closing in 
upon the verdant meadows, sloping toward 
distant uplands in front, facing a quiet vil- 
lage road, a brook singing through a grove 
of elms, and thickets of fragrant alders be- 
hind, over-clambered by creeping plants, 
surrounded by borders of flowers, a narrow 
lawn and garden on one side, and an old 





mill, rumbling day and night, on the other— 
stands this modest home. The rooms within 
are narrow, the furniture old, with few 
“modern improvements ;” but there dwelt a 
family whose members have been linked to- 
gether in a life which has borne celestial 
fruits. Fifty years ago the mother took her 
place in that home, and has been always the 
strong, wise, protecting “ angel in the house.” 
All has been done by earnest consultation 
between the husband and wife; and, though 
wtalth has not been gained, something bet- 
ter is there. A dozen children came in, and 
such as have not gone to God live an honor 
to their name and their land. Books and 
high thoughts have never been absent; 
Christian faith and hope have infolded the 
little house. The work of all has made the 
home a hive. Cheerfulness and joy abide 
after the ravages of years. Long ago the 
husband was called home. The wife re- 
mained, the counselor of her sons and 
daughters, the revered center of holy influ- 
ence for the village, till, one Sabbath morn, 
she, too, was called above. Out of that house 
have gone words that have thrilled a thou- 
sand hearts with new life, and more than 
one strong soul that.is now molding out civ- 
ilization, dates its noblest impressions from 
days spent under that lowly roof. This is 
but one home ,and one family; but what 
might we not become were every household 
such a league of living power? For only 
when palace and cottage shall vie in the 
glorious rivalry of the Christian life will the 
land glow with the beams of righteousness, 
and our beloved America become the king- 
dom of God. 
~ 406 


ConFusion oF IpzAs.—My brother W. once 
found a lady's brooch, which he next day ad- 
vertised in the newspapers. Shortly after the 
announcement appeared, he was waited on by 
a lady who eagerly stated thut she had lost a 
ring, and proceeded to describe it. “‘ But,” said 
my brother, “it was not a ring that I found; it 
was a brooch.” “Oh! yes,” replied the lady, 
“but I thought you might have seen or heard 
something of my ring!” Phrenologists would 
call this a want of Causality. It looks like a 
want.of common-sense.—R. Chambers. 

[Well, what is a want of Causality, but a 
want of common-sense ?] 
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EZRA CORNELL, THE ADVOCATE OF EDUCATION. 
FOUNDER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. — 


HE death of this distinguished man, dis- 

tinguished for his interest in popular 
education, and in the liberal arts, occurred 
early in the month of December last. He 
was not an old man, having scarcely attained 
his sixty-eighth year, but he had during the 
ten or twelve years previous to his decease 





accomplished what would be considered a 
noble life’s work for any man, and stamped 
his name in undying characters upon the rec - 
ords of American philanthropy. He will be 
remembered as the founder of Cornell Uni- 
versity, at Ithaca, N. Y., with the opening 
of which the American system of collegiate 
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education may be said to have taken a new 
departure. 

He was born at Westchester Landing, N. 
Y., on the 11th of January, 1807. His fa- 
ther was a potter, and young Cornell spent a 
good deal of his time in the shop where the 
wares were offered for sale, and in perform- 
ing ri-cellaneous services. In 1819 the el- 
der Cornell removed to De Ruyter, in Madi- 
son County, where he settled on‘a farm, and 
also established a pottery. There the farm 
mainly occupied the attention of Ezra. His 
eclucational advantages were few, and ob- 
tained chiefly at De Ruyter, by attending a 
few sessions of the winter school. This lack 
of mental training in his youth doubtless had 
ap important influence in the philanthropic 
projects of his later years. 

He exhibited a remarkable degree of con- 
structive talent when a mere boy. At eight- 
een he undertook to build a house for his fa- 
ther, and succeeded admirably. This trial 
of mechanical skill did much toward devel- 
oping his character. In 1826 Ezra left the 
home of his father to seek a fortune for him- 
self. Circumstances led him to Ithaca, where 
he formed such business and social relations 
that he made that place his permanent resi- 
dence. He worked in a cotton mill at first, 
then in a flouring mill for ten years, superin- 
tending the latter in every particular, 

Next we find Mr. Cornell interested with a 
brother in operations of an agricultural na- 
ture, which called him to different parts of 
the Union. During a visit in Maine, in 1843, 
while prosecuting his business, his attention 
was directed to the telegraph schemes of Prof. 
Morse by a gentleman who had contracted 
to assist in laying the telegraphic cable. Mr. 
Cornell became so deeply interested in the 
matter that he joined the contractor in the 
executicn of his part of the work, and by his 
ingenuity and tact contributed, in no small 
degree, toward the success of the experiment- 
al line of telegraph which was built between 
Washington and Baltimoré, 

He devoted his time and means to the de- 
velopment of the practical uses of telegraphy, 
and in the end reaped a harvest of success 
and a splendid fortune. 

No sooner did Mr. Cornell become a rich 
man than he began to devise methods for the 
beneficial use of his wealth. His life-pur- 





pose was to found a great university, in 
which anybody could learn anything desir- 
able among the sciences and arts of life. 
And in the little village where he stopped, 
when a young man of twenty-one, to work 
for a few dollars a month he saw the realiza- 
tion of his dream in the stately buildings 
which now crown the hill overlooking Lake 
Cayuga. 

A writer in one of our weeklies says truly: 

“Mr. Cornell was one of the men who are 
called peculiarly American, because of the 
feeling that his qualities and his career, the 
energy, probity, sagacity, industry, and econ- 
omy which gave ‘him the victory over ad- 
verse circumstances, are precisely the forces 
which have subdued this continent and made 
this nation. He filled many positions, among 
others that of the presidency of the State Ag- 
ricultural Society, and was chairman of the 
board of. trustees of the Cornell University 
when he died, and in all he showed the same 
fidelity and intelligence. Personally tal! and 
square, his face was of the American type, 
grave and shrewd; and he made an immedi- 
ate and profound impression of honesty, sa- 
gacity, and pluck. His pride and joy was 
the university, to which his devotion was so 
absolute and absorbing that it was not al- 
ways easy for him to understand why others 
were not as whally interested as he.” He felt 
“that all his money and his time and his 
powers were but a divine bounty which he 
held in trust for the benefit of his fellow- 
men.” 

We owe some tribute of consideration to 
this most worthy exemplar of noble charity 
in that he on more than one occasion showed 
a warm interest in phrenological science, and 
intimated to us his appreciation of its ben- 
efits as an aid to education and to the com- 
prehension of mental phenomena. 


——_+0¢—___—_—_- 


Errects oF Nove.-READING, OR THE Im- 
AGINATION ON Heattu.—The following in- 
cident has obtained some currency in the 
press: “Alexandre Dumas was writing a se 
rial novel for a Paris journal, and one day the 


Marquis de P—— called on him. ‘Dumas’ 
said he, ‘have you composed the end of the 
story now being published in the ——? ‘Of 
course.’ ‘Does the heroine die at the end?’ 
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‘Of course—dies of consumption.’ ‘You 
must make her live.’ ‘I cannot.’ ‘Yes, you 
must, for on your heroine’s life depends my 
daughter's.’ ‘Your daughter’s?’ ‘ Yes, she 
has all the symptoms of consumption which 
you have described, and watches mournfully 
for every number of your novel, reading her 
own fate in that of your heroine. Now,if you 
make your heroine live, my daughter will live 
too. Come!’ Dumaschanged his last chap- 
ter; hisheroine recovered. Five years after- 
ward Dumas met the marquis ata party. ‘Ah, 
Dumas!’ he exclaimed, ‘let me introduce 





you to my daughter. There she is. She is 
married and has four children.’ ‘And my 
novel has just four editions,’ said Dumas; ‘so 
we are quits,’” 

[We think it unfortunate that any one 
should become so much ofa slave to the im- 
agination, as to permit fiction to affect the 
health, but such is very often the case, and 
especially among those addicted to novel- 
reading. A proper religious training, with 
a good degree of faith in the goodness of God, 
tends to buoy one up, and prove curative in 
even severe disease and suffering. ] 


—_+0o—___—_—_ 


GREELEY, COLORADO. 


HE temperance town of Greeley, Col., is 
located midway between Denver, Col., 
and Cheyenne, Wyoming, on the line of the 
Denver Pacific Railway, about fifty miles 
from either of the above points, It was 
founded April 5th, 1870, and hence is 
less than five yearsold. Established as a 
colonial enterprise under the leadership 
of N. C. Meeker, then connected with the 
New York Tribune, it received the in- 
dorsement of Horace Greeley, who was 
present at the initial meeting in Cooper 
Institute when the project was first 
brought before the public, and he be- 
came treasurer of the colony. About 
12,000 acres of land were purchased ; a 
town site one mile square was laid out 
into business and residence lots, and the 
remainder of the lands were subdivided 
into four, five, ten, twenty, and forty acre 
parcels, for the benefit of the colony mem- 
bers. Two irrigating canals were pro- 
jected, one on each side of the Cache la 
Poudre River—one thirteen and the other 
thirty-two miles long—and the town 
soon began to grow under the wise 
leadership of N. C. Meeker, Gen. R. A. 
Cameron, Henry 8S. West, and others, and 
under the guardianship of the man whose 
name it bears. ' 
To-day Greeley is known through the 
length and breadth of the land as a town 
devoted to temperance, education, and social 
culture. No saloon or tippling house has 
ever darkened its fair fame. It has about 
2,500 inhabitants, churches of different de- 


nominations, societies, schools, lyceums, and 
all the culture of towns east of the Missis- 
sippi that have been founded for fifty years, 
for the reason that its citizens have come 
from the States and brought with them the 


GreeLzey Pusiic Scnoo.. 


civilization, the arts, the sciences, the habits, 
and the customs to which they had been ac- 
customed ; in a word, they had come to 
to this distant place to build up Homes for 
themselves and for their families, 
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No verbal description of the town will 
speak for it more strongly than the picture 
of the Greeley public school which is here- 
with given. It cost $30,000, and is, as it 
may well be, the pride of its people. It 
points, with an index as true as the magnetic 
needle points to the pole, to the intellectual 
status of Greeley, and’ is an assurance to all 
who look toward a residence in the town 
that education is one of the elements in- 
fused into its life and growth. Occupying a 


_ing town. 





central site in the town, facing a park of ten 
acres, it is one of the first objects which 
greets the tourist or settler as the railway 
train whirls down the distance between 
Cheyenne and Denver. 

As might be supposed, Greeley is a grow- 
Its future is second only to Den- 
ver, for her location is such as to make her 
the center of the railway system of Northern 
Colorado, while her agricultural resources 
are unquestionably the finest and best in 
Colorado.* 
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Cultivate the physical mn exclusively, and you have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac; the intel- 
lectua] only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a monster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual—that 


the complete man can be formed. 
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PREVENTION OF INSANITY. 


ANY of us, at times, have felt that it 

would not be hard for us to become 
insane. Most of us have, at one time or 
another, felt insane promptings. Mad im- 
pulses have risen up in our minds, prompt- 
ing us, or at least suggesting the thought to 
us, to leap from dizzy heights, to plunge 
into rushing waters, or to do some other 
fatal or insane act. We are conscious of 
these impulses, and know them to be wrong ; 
and we quickly check them and shudder at 
the realization of the dangerous character 
of the ground upon which we have been 
thought-drifted. 

Such experiences give us an insight into 
the manner in which others, with a strongly 
developed tendency to insanity, almost im- 
perceptibly drift into the region of madness 
and irresponsibility. We perceive how ¢- 
sentially important is the exercise of our 
wills in the control and diversion of our 
thoughts and the restraining of ‘blind -im- 
pulses, Although we may not be able to 
compel, directly, our mind to think such and 
such thoughts, and not to think other 
thoughts, yet, by arrangement of outward 
circumstances and direction of the attentiun, 
over which we have a large degree of con- 
trol, we may efficiently direct our thoughts 
as we most desire and as we deem to be best 
adapted to our good. In this way, it may 
well be believed, insanity may be and is often 





prevented. We often see two men start eut 
in life, each with equally developed insane 
tendencies and possessing equally faulty her- 
itages. The one goes on to success and repu- 
tation, and the other to madness or suicide. 
The one has systematically bent all his ener- 
gies and abilities to the accomplishment of 
some great life-purpose, has renunciated 
much, denied self often, and thus efficiently 
disciplined self, and in this way has curbed 
in and restrained all vagaries of thought and 
impulse, and directed them into the general 
current of his efforts to the accomplishment 
of his life-work. The other, for the want of 
such a self-disciplining life-purpose, has been 
left without a sufficiently powerful motive 
to self-government, and in this way opened 
the door for those perturbed streams of 
thought and feeling which make madness. 
Not many persons, perhaps, need go mad 
if they knew the resources of their own na- 
ture and knew how systematically to develop 
them. Even the insane themselves some- 
times possess a great degree of self-control. 
The fear of suffering if they yield to their 
insane propensities is often sufficient to re- 
strain them. They will sometimes effectually 
conceal all appearances of insanity when they 
have an object to gain thereby, such as per- 





* Readers desiring more information about Greeley 
can procure it by addressing Messrs. Pabor and Allen 
of that place. 
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petrating some insane deed as the avoidance 
of being sent to the asylum. It is the power 
of self-control possessed by the insane that 
enables those in charge of insane asylums to 
preserve a good degree of order: among the 
inmates by calling out this element of their 
minds; and the further development of this 
same self-control enables those who admit of 
amendment to subsequently recover reason. 
If, then, there is this. power possessed by the 
insane which enables them not only to con- 
ceal their delusions, but also, when fully call- 
ed forth, restores to such of them as admit 
of recovery their reason and sanity, is it not 
likely that, had this power of self-control 
been developed in their youth, the insanity 
might have been prevented? Certainly this 
is but a just and natural inference, 

The education of children should be such 
as calls forth the will-power and control of 
their impulses and emotions. A child should 
be taught that many of the most valuable 
experiences and objects in life are to be gain- 
ed only by self-denial, abnegation, and dis- 
regard of inclination. They should be taught 
to war with circumstances, to resist inclina- 
tions, and temptations, and control impulses, 
propensities, and appetites. 

Anything which weakens the power of 
self-control tends to madness. The indulg- 
ence of appetites and passions, by weaken- 
ing the controlling power of the will, impels 
the predisposed toward insanity. The records 
of intemperance show that the unrestrained 
appetite for drink is one of the most power- 
ful causes of insanity. A striking example 
of this is afforded in the records of the Gla- 
morgan County Lunatic Asylum (England). 
During the period of the “strikes” in the 
coal and iron industries, in which Glamor- 
ganshire is extensively engaged, the number 
of admissions of male patients were only 
about half or a third as many as in other 
periods. The reason of this seemed to be 
that during the “strikes,” for want of wages, 
the workmen had to live without drink, be- 
cause they had no money to spend in pur- 
chasing it. There was, also, the same striking 
decrease in crime during the same periods, 
showing how close are the relations of in- 
temperance, crime, and insanity. 

The efforts of the individual may do much 
to prevent his insanity, even though he has 


a strong inherited tendency thereto. Gen- 
erally well-directed efforts will be sufficient 
for such cases. He who knows that he has 
this heritage should act understandingly in 
the matter. He should seek to regulate his 
actions, at all times, according to the dic- 
tates of duty, and principle, and truth. Up- 
rightness, honesty, and truthfulness are pow- 
erful mental sanitary measures. No indul- 
gences of appetites, propensities, or passions 
should be permitted. Particularly, no crav- 
ing for alcoholic drinks should be gratified. 
No mad suggestions or impulses should be 
permitted to sway the actions. 
Self-development should be the principal 
aim in life—a complete development—of the 
whole man in all his perfectness, in body, 
mind, and soul. Health of body, strength, 
and activity of all the muscles, the healthy 
performance of all the bodily functions, 
should be earnestly and intelligently sought 
after. Development of mind, a bringing out 
into activity its capabilities and powers, and 
establishing the controlling power of the 
will all tends to produce and perpetuate san- 
ity. Worthy motives and noble life-purposes - 
are guiding principles in life which a right 
education will not fail to call into action. 
Another means of prevention of insanity 
is the avoidance of intermarriage among 
families in which insanity is inherited. When 
such a heritage exists in both parties, the 
effspring will be endowed with a double por- 
tion of the taint. This fact should be clearly 
understood and borne in mind by young 
people. A young man whose family are pos- 
sessed of the hereditary taint should not per- 
mit himself to “fall in love” with a member 
of another family of like heritage. Falling 
th love being much a matter of propinquity, 
an avoidance of it may be secured by keep- 
ing out of the way of the dangerous attrac- 
tion. If, however, they have already fallen 
in love, it is better that they should suffer a 
few pangs of heart-ache rather than bequeath 
to innocent children an increased heritage 
of mad tendencies. By the exercise of judg- 
ment in the assortment of marriages, much 
may be done toward eradicating this ten- 
dency to insanity from families, and then, 
by right education and proper way of living, 
much of the insanity of the world might be 





done away with, HENRY REYNOLDS, M.D. 
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SUICIDE AND ITS CAUSES. 


have received a letter from a valued 

correspondent, in which she says: 
“The cause of suicide is a subject which in- 
terested me. My attention has been more 
particularly called to the subject by reading 
a description of the attempted suicide of 
Miss Sykes, as her circumstances were favor- 
able for hope and happiness, and she was just 
entering upon her second college year at the 
university in Ann Arbor. There seems to be 
nothing in her circumstances to lead to the act 
of suicide, and it seems that the cause must be 
looked for in the peculiarity of her mental 
organization. We would add that the phy- 
sicians think she had not overstudied, and 
that her interregnum year, which was em- 
ployed in teaching after having passed one 
year successfully in the college, afford no 
reason to suppose that she had overworked 
her brain; and, as her health was considered 
to be good, they do not account for her de- 
sire to terminate her life from any mental 


aberration occasioned by overwork or by ill- 
health.” 


Repty.—Many people overwork in busi- 
ness, in study, and in the cares of family, 
and perhaps a diagnosis by a physician 
would not reveal any tendency to insanity ; 
yet there are thousands of people who are 
living on the very edge of the line which di- 
vides between sanity and insanity. Then 
there are weary, overworked, and care-bur- 
dened mothers whose husbands ill-treat them, 
and whose children awaken in them a load 
of anxiety lest they shouid follow the evil 
ways of the father, or become as poor as 
they are, and be obliged to do the battle of 
life alone. We occasionally read of such 
mothers murdering two or three of their 
children, and then attempting to commit 
suicide—perhaps succeeding in it. Such a 
case occurred in Brooklyn within a year, and 
the woman was taken to the insane asylum 
at Auburn, with Kate Stoddard, only a few 
months ago. 

There are persons in apparently robust 
health, who are fleshy, eat well, and can work 
well, and evince no appearances of an ex- 
hausted or overworked brain, who require 
only some specific occasion to throw them 





over the line. There are writers, clergymen, 
and eminent business men who perform their 
daily labor with signal ability for years. All 
at once they manifest some strange freak of 
insanity. The great tension of thought and 
feeling had produced irritation and an in- 
flamed condition of some part of the brain, 
which resulted in disease and consequent 
mental aberration. 

There may be persons whose mental organ- 
ization, to use a paradox, is naturally ab- 
normal, that is to say,;they have inherited 
peculiarities of development from parents 
who had lived an unbalanced or dissipated 
life; and such persons may have a tendency 
to insanity under special and peculiar pres- 
sure, or to suicide, which is but another form 
of insanity. 

We have known cases where parents have 
been extremely anxious about money and 
their future prosperity; for a year or two 
they have been wrought up toa feverish and 
painful anxiety on the subject, and the child 
born to them within that period has taken 
on, as his own nature, the abnormal and un- 
easy condition of his parents during that 
period. While the children born before this 
trouble, and tHose born after it had passed, 
were easy, happy, hopeful, and not painfully 
eager for money; children born during such 
years of financial depression and consequent 
painful activity of Acquisitiveness have been 
brought to us as thieves and pilferers by-na- 
ture, and our advice asked with regard to 
their improvement. 

Suppose parents to be trembling on the 
verge of disgrace, of bankruptcy, almost in- 
sane, and, perhaps, contemplating suicide; 
one may imagine a mother to entertain the 
act of suicide for months, and it would not 
be strange if a child born under such an in- 
fluence inherited a suicidal predisposition. 
Man is, indeed, “a harp of a thousand 
strings,” and the wonder is that it is not 
“jangled and out of tune” more often than 
it is. Occasionally, one time in a thousand, 
a child may be introduced into life under 
favorable auspices, every condition being as 
good as it could be. In such rare cases hu- 
man nature is illustrated in its highest and 
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best phases. But the great majority of chil- 
dren born are marred and marked, mentally 
or physically, with some infelicity of temper 
or some defect of talent, or animal tendency 
induced by the unfavorable conditions of his 
parents previous to his birth; then, being 
trained and educated in the family under 
these unfavoring conditions, he is marred, 
not only before his birth, but directed and 
controlled afterward by conditions which are 
more or less imperfect. 

Looking at the subject from these points 
of observation, it will be easy for the reader 
to understand that a person may be born 
with a thousand glorious attributes and 
traits, with a generous and loving spirit, with 
an outreaching intellect, harmonious and 
well poised, with good moral powers, and 
yet inherit a tendency to suicide, which only 
requires a little overwork or some wrong con- 
ditions, caused, it may be, by dyspepsia or 
strong drink, to develop it; and that which 
is true of the tendency to suicide, is also 
equally true, in some cases, in regard to 
theft, dissipation, or some other aberration 
of character or talent. 


—_+0e—__——_ 


TREATMENT OF WOUNDS AND 
BLISTERS. 


E extract the following from an ex- 
change: “ Every person should know 
how to treat a flesh-wound, because one is 
liable to be placed in circumstances away 
from surgical and veterinary aid, where he 
may save his own life, the life of a friend, or 
of a beast, simply by the exercise of a little 
common sense. In the first place, close the 
lips of the wound with the hands, and hold 
them firmly together to check the flow of 
blood until several stitches can be taken and 
a bandage applied; then bathe the wound in 
cold water.” 

We add to this the warning not to shut 
off the access of air with plasters or healing 
salves, but allow the blood to dry on the 
edges of a wound, as this is the best salve in 
the world. 

The following is also excellent, and ought 
to be published once a year. Take a pan or 
shovel with burning coals, and sprinkle upon 
them common brown sugar, and hold the 
wounded part in the smoke, In a few min- 





utes the pain will be allayed, and recovery 
proceeds rapidly. In my case a rusty nail 
had made a bad wound in the bottom of my 
foot. The pain and nervous irritation was 
severe. This was all removed by holding it 
in the smoke for fifteen minutes, and I was 
able to resume my reading in comfort. We 
have often recommended it to others with 
like results, Last week one of my men had 
a finger-nail torn out by a pair of ice-tongs. 
It became very painful, as was to have been 
expected. Held in sugar-smoke for twenty 
minutes, the pain ceased and promised 
speedy recovery. 

One of the most generally diffused erro- 
neous notions is that it is good and beneficial 
to break a blister, whether it is caused by a 
burn or the heating of a part of the body by 
continued friction under pressure, to which 
the feet especially are exposed after long 
walks in ill fitting shoes or boots. Such 
blisters are always found filled with a clear 
liquid, which must be retained and not 
drawn off by lancing them; and also those 
blisters often caused by a part of the skin 
being forcibly pinched and squeezed, and 
which contain blood, must be left alone, 
This water or blood in blisters is a healing 
substance, of a kind most appropriate for the 
parts where the skin is destroyed, and if the 
blister is allowed to dry out by itself, the 
new skin forms much more rapidly under it, 
and much pain is avoided. If the blister 
contains blood, it must be treated in the 
same way, as blood is the best healing salve. 
And, by the way, while using the term 
“ healing salve,” it may be well to state that 
there are no healing salves or healing plas- 
ters. All salves and plasters retard healing, 
and many wounds which heal notwithstand- 
ing the salves and plasters applied, would 
heal in half the time if left alone. 


——— 4 0e- -—— 


Ones of the most curious discoveries made 
during a recent investigation of alms-houses 
is, that the paupers live so long. The average 
length of life after admissiom is. said to be 
twenty years, though the inmates are, upon 
entering most of them, well ad'vanoed: Such 
is the advantage of being free from bother- 
ation, worry, fret, trouble, anxiety, disap- 
pointment, and the like things. 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine wil] manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be ueglected.—Combe. 





THE EMOTIONS OF SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED MAN. 


HAT mechanism in all nature ap- 

proaches in nicety of arrangement and 
perfect adaptation that of the human mind? 
“ Fearfully and wonderfully made” is man, but 
itis not in a physical sense that we can thus 
speak, for in the lower orders of life we find 
many examples of complexity of organization 
outrivaling his; but in him alone is true intel- 
lectual development. Ah, the mind of man! 
wondrous thought! how varied in its func- 
tions! how unbounded in its growth! It is an 
undying principle, that when time ends will 
only have begun its march, and ever rising 
will follow a course limited only by eternity. 
It is the seal of heaven on man’s brow, the 
stamp of Deity on his nature. In man physi- 
cal we find no typical feature that is not fore- 
shadowed in the animals preceding him in the 
order of development; but in his mental na- 
ture is a barrier which can not be scaled, an 
impassable gulf which separates him from all 
other creatures and constitutes him a being suit 
generis. 

Prominent in the mind are the characteris- 
tics termed the Emotions. They are the source 
of man’s supremest joys; on their wings we 
are borne aloft, wafted heavenward. In them 
the tenderness of affection is nourished and 
love finds utterance; they are the language of 
the soul—the echo of its feelings. They give 
home its hallowed charms, paint the “ bright- 
est pictures on memory’s wall,” and entwine 
fresh garlands around the past. How beauti- 
ful man’s emotions when pure and good! they 
twinkle.in the eyes of the laughing. babe and 
play on infant lips when that first of words is 
lisped. They beautify youth, ennoble the man, 
and encircle age with a halo of heaven. We 

’ hear them in the merry laugh, in the shout of 

‘ song and dance. In the dark, deep recesses 

. of the sorrowing heart with muffled lips they 
speak, they join the bridal pageant, and linger 
at the bier. They form the link that connects 
earth with heaven, binds man to God. 

But this is not all; the picture hath another 
side. This robe, so pure, so bright, too oft is 





stained, and the fountain poisoned from which 
inen drink crime and direst woe. Those wings 
which, well directed, soar to angel heights, 
may sink to deepest depths. That which kin- 
dles love and feeds the flame may consume 
also. That beacon to virtue’s path may beckon 
on to ruin. 

Hence, that the emotions should be minis- 
ters of good, servants to promote our well- 
being, they must be educated and controlled. 
They run wild when the charioteer lets loose 
the reins. As the passing cloud that kindly 
shelters us from the rays of the summer sun, 
and pours out refreshing rain, may burst in the 
fury of a storm, so with the emotions. 

TWO LEADING CLASSES. 

Let us now compare the two great classes of 
men, and note the effects of education and 
other causes upon their emotional traits, If 
we trace the genealogical tree through all its 
branches, we will be led at last to two main 
roots, desire ands fear, which form the centers 
from which radiates a long train of feelings 
and impulses. Some include among the fun- 
damental emotions joy and sorrow; but these 
are plainly the natural offspring of desire and 
fear. From desire flow love, hope, joy, am- 
bition, selfishness, pride, and ostentation. Fear 
has for its progeny hate, revenge, sorrow, cru- 
elty, and superstition. In the savage heart the 
emotions are in a constant state of unrest, and 
the chief deities there enthroned are selfish- 
ness and fear, from which emanates all the 
violence, mischief, misery, and crime that 
characterizes his nature. His earliest thoughts 
were directed toward self. Subsistence and 
safety from dangers by which he was surround- 
ed were the great end of his life, he experienc- 
ing no feelings of pride, patriotism, or affection. 

EMOTIONS IN THE UNCIVILIZED. 

The passions of man in his primitive con- 
dition admit of a wide range and variety of 
modification, resulting from a diversity of cli- 
matic and other natural causes; in fact, they 
are to a great degree molded and directed by 
the aspects of nature. In countries where the 
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climate is austere, whose face is covered with 
fields of eternal snow and impassable mount- 
ains of ice, where nature may truly be said to 
' wear a freezing countenance, man is weak and 
imbecile, a slave to the conditions under which 
he lives. As, for example, the inhabitants of 
the polar regions. Descending somewhat, we 
find the Northmen, born amid crags and cliffs, 
and cradled among the storms, leading a rug- 
ged life among surroundings less extreme, 
where labor is necessary to subsistence and re- 
ceives her reward. His capacities are devel- 
oped, and his energies not appalled and paral- 
yzed by nature’s overwhelming displays. He 
is brave, warlike, and hardy. His heaven is a 
grand battle-field, where men fight, and wound- 
ed bathe in fountains of pure water to be 
healed. He dreams of a festal board in the 
halls of Odin, where, in the presence of the 
war-god, he will drink from the skulls of his 
enemies. 

But, going south, we meet another extreme, 
where the vegetable world presents a scene of 
prolific spontaneity, where are jungles of wild 
beasts and flow wide rivers, where venomous 
reptiles crawl over the ground and insects 
swarm in the air. Here nature is overpower- 
ing, terrifying, and enslaving to man; subsist- 
ence requiring no effort, his energies wane and 
he is a depraved, servile creature, everything 
around him conspiring to degrade him. The 
force of this argument becomes apparent when 
we contrast the regions of barbarism with the 
countries where now exist the great civiliza- 
tions, and where, throughout his whole his- 
tory, man rose most readily from degradation. 
The natural aspects of ancient Greece were 
favorable to’ the growth of a refined race. 
There nature was elevating in all its phases. Its 
indented coasts and glassy lakes, its beautiful 
skies and green slopes, inspired man with pure 
and lofty conceptions, and gave to the barbar- 
ous Pelasgii an impetus that culminated in the 
lore of Athens and the valor and patriotism 
cf Sparta. In Europe we find the most per- 
fect intellectual development where nature 
lingers in mediocrity. 

In the instances where nations have risen in 
the scale of civilization, in climates where na- 
ture was extreme, we behold in their very 
growth the germs of intellectual and moral 
decay, as is exemplified in Egypt and Arabia. 
Under such circumstances, in all cases where 
refinement has been attained, it was of ghort 
duration. 

Fear in the savage heart is due to ignorance 
of the phenomena of nature around him ; being 





unable to explain them, he is terrified. From 
fear superstition flows, which in turn aids 
in giving birth to credulity, which, among 
the uncivilized, is very strong, often leading to 
the extremes of cruelty and horror. In their 
ignorant conception of their deity’s claims, © 
they hesitate not to sacrifice themselves and 
their children to appease his wrath. Nature, 
amid which they live, is a sealed book of mys- 
tery. They behold the sun rise and set, and 
the moon ride through the heavens, not know- 
ing what they are, whence the come, or whither 
they go. And in dumb terror they shrink 
from unusual occurrences. Hatred and re- 
venge in the savage heart are poison to those 
nobler qualities—mercy, charity, and benevo- 
lence. That these should be prominent in his 
nature is not strange, for unenlightened and 
superstitious, without moral standards, deluded 
by ill-conceived ideas of religion, that—as a 
natural result—would follow. In this child- 
hood of the race we behold it in one of its 
stages of incompleteness, without the lights of 
religion and science, struggling in its growth 
against great physical odds. Thus the emo- 
tions are not kind winds to fill the sails of 
this bark of life; but boisterous, tempestuous 
gales to toss it to and fro and dash it against 
the rocks. 
EMOTION IN THE CIVILIZED. 

But what of civilized man? How stands he 
in the balance compared with his less-favored 
brother? Civilization may be divided into 
two classes, the lower and the higher. Under 
its influence the emotions assume peculiar 
features, although the same bases — desire 
and fear—underlie the whole. In the lower 
walks of life, where the refinements of society 
have not given polish, and education has not 
enlightened, they are ruder, plainer, and less 
complex than in the higher. Thus, among the 
peasantry and sturdy yeomen, we find frank- 
ness and hospitality. In the humble cot a 
stranger is received unquestioned, and with 
true generosity made to share its homely fare, 
and given with an unstinting hand. 

“ Within the oyster’s shell uncouth 
The purest pearl may hide; 
You’l often find a heart of truth , 
Within a rough outside.” 
And in the walks of lowly life we find the 
finest examples of virtue, chastity, and frugal 
industry. 

We may remark that among the lower classes 
superstition is more common, for ignorance 
prevails to a greater extent; and, not unlike 
the savage, when failing to understand the 
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operations of nature, or when anything out of 
the ordinary course transpires, they attribute 
it to the supernatural. As a consequence of 
this, they are more devout in their religion, and 
believe freely in dreams, signs, and ghosts. In 
this class there exists different grades of super- 
stition; for example, persons living in the 
rural districts are more prone to it than the 
mechanic and laborer of the city. For the 
reason that the former lives in an isolated con- 
dition, being deprived of the knowledge that 
naturally flows from free communication ; also 
their subsistence depends upon the soil, and 
its success upon the weather, which is capri- 
cious, and whose changes they are unable to 
understand. They live in the constant pres- 
ence of nature, of which they are utterly ignor- 
ant. The latter lives in constant association 
with his fellows; his support, flowing from his 
own efforts, is affected by no contingency of 
wind or weather, and is influenced by no 
agency which he does not understand ; hence 
he is more intelligent and less superstitious. 
Two other classes—the soldier and the sailor— 
afford examples of the effects of mode of living 
upon the emotions. 

The soldier conducts his operations on the 
land, amid scenes and circumstances that are 
natural and familiar to him; while the sailor 
exists on an element which he fears, and whose 
movements he can not comprehend ; he is toss- 
ed upon the waves by adverse winds, and is 
carried hither and thither by the storm. Fresh 
mysteries are constantly before him; he is un- 
able to explain how the winds blow, or the 
tides ebb and flow, and, as a result, is more 
superstitious and credulous. 

Those of the lower classes are not, as a rule, 
stimulated with ambition for power or wealth. 
They sail not on the turbulent sea of politics, 
nor run the giddy round of fashion. 





Entering the home of luxury, another scene 
presents itself. In the refined centers of society 
a different variety of passions prevail. We be- 
hold there a strange intermingling of feeling. 
On the one hand we meet with the noblest and 
purest examples of virtue, chastity, benevo- 
lence, and religion. On the other we see vir- 
tue prostituted, benevolence transformed into 
grasping avarice, and Deity blasphemed. With 
the finest specimens of man’s best nature is as- / 
sociated the basest depravity. Here men good 
and true would worship God, and there the 
air resounds with oaths and shouts of baccha- 
nalian revel. Here honest industry enjoys its 
reward, and gamblers clutch their gains. Ge- 
nius and ambition take wings and find loftiest 
flights, and infamy its grave. Luxurious ease 
and pride, half-starved, walk side by side. Self- 
ishness and philanthropy meet face to face. 
The higher ranks of society are characterized 
by politeness, honor, and gallantry. In this 
soil truth and falsehood grow ; there honest 
men and villains flourish. Deceit, flattery, and 
corruption are standard commodities; and 
vice, under the cloak of polish and refinement, 
simulates virtue. 

Thus ofttimes between the savage and civil- 
ized man how dim is the dividing line. When 
we compare the skulls of the pre-ancient cave- 
dwellers and mound-builders with those of 
our own race, we are enabled to determine to 
a great degree their intellectual condition, did 
no other evidence exist. These long-buried 
bones are silent historians of the past, to tell 
us of a people bold and barbarous; and these 
skulls, contrasted with those of the Anglo-Sax- 
on, serve to show us how much of man physi- 
cal is due to man mental. ° 

** For of the soul the body form doth take, 

For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 
ULYSSES L. HUYETTE, M.D. 


—_—_+0e—_—_. 


J. P. @RUWELL, M.D. 


HIS portrait at once conveys the impres- 
sion that the original has relations to a 
pursuit essentially of the scientific or pro- 
fessional order. At the first sight we would 
pronounce him a physician. His perceptive 
organs indicate culture; they have been 
exercised to a great extent in the contempla- 
tion of physical phenomena, in the discrimi- 
nation and classification of things, so that 
they have developed in a harmonious order. 
He is a natural investigator, a true student 





in the realm of life. The form of his fore- 
head indicates the quality or class of brain 
which readily acquires information, and is 
alive to the reception of new and valuable 
truths. . What interests him he is disposed 
to analyze; is a keen observer, and also 
quick in conclusions. He is not, however, a 
credulous man — easily won by plausible 
statéments or taking appearances, but rather 
disposed to demand facts and demonstration 
before accepting novelties. 
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His elevated top-head shows practical 
Benevolence, active sympathy, while the 
set of the feature evinces much positiveness, 
emphasis, aspiration, and energy. He be- 
lieves in God staunchly, but is not wedded to 
the observance of denominational tenets. He 
is a good-natured man, appreciates the mellow 
and humorous sides of life, but more given to 
the manifestation of the useful and beneficial 
in conduct and statement than to the mirth- 
ful. He has a fund of genial sociability, 
however, which contributes in no small de- 
gree to his success as a physician. He does 





that time these parts were almost an un- 
broken wilderness of lofty forest trees, but 
few openings or clearings having yet been 
made. Here and there the humble log- 
cabins of settlers made their appearance, con- 
structed generally without the aid of the 
saw-mill or nails. 

Neighbors were “few and far between ;” 
few being within less than five or six miles 
of their new home. It was amid the wilds 
of nature, where the utmost caution and un- 
remitting vigilance could not always prevent 
the depredations of savage beasts, and where 














not appreciate money sufficiently to have it 
come between him and his services to a pa- 
tient. 

The subject of this sketch was born on the 
19th day of May, 1810, the fifth child of 
pious parents, in moderate circumstances. 
They had left the scenes of their early life 
very early in this century, and, with two 
small children, had set their faces westward. 
Passing over the mountains and the “ beau- 
tiful river,” they entered a quarter-section 
of wild land, in Stark County, Ohio, nearly 
one hundred miles west of Pittsburgh. At 





the proximity of roaming Indians filled the 
mother’s heart with apprehension, that our 
subject first saw the light of day. 

Both his parents died at advanced ages, 
but while he was yet a young man ; while 
they lived they patiently endeavored to pro- 
vide the real necessaries of life for a rapidly 
increasing family. Above all other consid- 
erations did they regard the training of their 
children in paths of virtue and probity, that 
they might lay a foundation for true useful- 
ness in their mature years. 

Schools, of course, in such conditions, were 
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simply out of the question, and many chil- 
dren grew up in the “settlement” destitute 
of book-learning, yet they were active, intel- 
ligent boys and girls, blooming with health- 
ful vivacity. The father of our subject, how- 
ever, had too much regard for mental in- 
struction to suffer his children to lack it alto- 
gether. As soon as they were old enough, he 
employed much of his spare time and wet 
days in teaching them to read and write. 

When John was about ten years old, a 
winter school of one quarter’s length was 
opened in the meeting-house, and here, for 
the first time, he entered school as a regular 
scholar. 

To attend this, he and an older brother 
had to travel two miles through an unbroken 
forest, along a path, or trail denoted by 
“blazes” on the trees, made by hewing off 
the bark with an ax, and which could be 
seen at some distance. After this, a winter 
school, open generally for three months, was 
taught in the neighborhood, which he had 
the opportunity to attend. Besides this he 
had no other school instruction. He, how- 
ever, sought to make the most of spare time: 
a principle which had been instilled into his 
habits in early childhood. This habit has 
doubtless influenced his whole life. 

When seventeen years of age, he had made 
considerable progress in the common branches 
of an English education. He then left home 
to reside for a time with a married sister, and 
in her household the major portion of the 
following two years was spent. Here he 
was furnished with new and wider fields for 
observation, and he eagerly embraced the 
opportunity for improvement. A library in 
the place, owned by an association of which 
his brother-in-law, a man of taste and cul- 
ture, was a member, afforded him the means 
of gratifying his strong thirst for knowl- 
edge. A community of “ Owenites” in the 
vicinity gave rise to no small controversy 
and discussion. And the Hicksite defection 
in the Quaker Church, which culminated 
about this time, proved another exciting cause 
of disputation and investigation. These 
incidents, together with the change in his 
surroundings, seemed to inspire young 
Gruwell with additional life and vigor, and 
open out before him different avenues of 
thought. 





Always acquiring knowledge with facility, 
he now seemed to put forth all his energies 
to improve by his present opportunities and 
to subordinate all other things to the pursuit 
of literary and scientific acquirements. 

Having returned to his old home, and 
having obtained some knowledge of English 
grammar and geography, etc., and while 
pursuing other business and studies, he in- 
duced some young men and lads, his former 
schoolmates, to meet with him once a week, 
mostly Sabbath afternoons, for the purpose of 
taking lessons in these branches of learning. 

This proved to be a most pleasant and prof- 
itable association, and was dissolved only 
that he might engage in more extended 
duties as an instructor. 

He took charge of a winter school, and 
though a beardless stripling, succeeded well, 
giving satisfaction to patrons and gaining 
the confidence and esteem of his scholars 
generally. By the kind aid of a retired 
Philadelphia teacher, who, in his old age, had 
removed to the then “ far West,” he received 
instruction in the higher branches—algebra, 
geometry, etc., etc. This gentleman mani- 
fested a great interest in the young peda- 
gogue, as he saw him manfully struggling 
against the many formidable obstacles which 
lay in his way. 

Gruwell continued to teach in different 
schools for several years, with increasing 
prosperity and popularity, never quitting 
the vocation only to attend the Academy for 
a term, that he might be able the better to 
study medicine, the object of his ambition. 
He placed himself under the medical instruc- 
tion of a very respectable physician, but in 
the mean time continued to teach, as a means 
of obtaining funds to finish his studies. This 
relation continued for several years, until, 
through his own untiring industry and per- 
severance, and the kind and opportune assis- 
tance of friends, he was enabled to matricu- 
late in the medical department of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Having re- 
ceived his diploma, he entered upon the 
active labors of his profession at once, in 
Columbiana County, Ohio, where he rapidly 
gained the confidence and esteem of the 
people, both as a skillful physician and 
surgeon, and as a worthy citizen. 

His whole life has been linked with the 
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reformatory movements of the age. When 
young he took an active part in the Tem- 
perance cause, often giving it efficient aid 
by way of public lectures, in which he was 
quite popular. 


The “ county association for the promotion ' 


of genial education,” in view of his ability 
and suitable qualifications for the work, 
while he was yet a teacher, engaged him to 
lecture in the different school districts of the 
county, on the importance and expediency 
of adapting the system of common school 
education to the entire wants of the people.” 
When the good and great Thompson visited 
America on his mission of mercy and pre- 
sented his views on the nature and sin of 
negro slavery to the public, our young 
student’s interest was warmly and actively 
enlisted in favor of the abolition of slavery ; 
and he became a fearless advocate of the 
cause, in the face of Mobocracy, armed, 
though it were sometimes, with unsavory 
eggs, tar and feathers, etc. 

Under his medical instruction and profes- 
sional training, as private pupils, were a 
number of the most successful and’ worthy 
physicians of the West. Dr. J. Miller, then 
of North Benton, Ohio, now of Topeka, 
Kansas, in writing of him toa friend, says: 
“Asa man, he is honorable; as a student, 
persevering and arduous; as a preceptor, 
industrious, ever laboring for the benefit of 
his students; as a physician and surgeon, 
skillful and entirely reliable; he is kind and 
sociable in his family and among his friends, 
* * * has very agreeable conversational 
powers.” 

Adopting the principle for his rule of 
action, that, in whatever capacity a man may 
offer his services to the public, it becomes 
his incumbént duty conscientiously to use 
all means within his reach to fill the position 
properly and efficiently, he seemed, therefore, 
as his practice increased, to hold his profes- 
sional duties as paramount to all others, 
laboring assiduously, by diligent study and 
careful observation to make himself worthy 
of public confidence and patronage. These 
he soon secured in a remarkable degree, but 
few, under like circumstances, succeeding 
better in usefulness and popularity. 

Several years ago, for a time, he filled a 
position in an institution of learning as 





lecturer on the “anatomy and physiology of 
man,” ete., which position he filled with 
ability and satisfaction. The proprietorship 
of the Institution was changed, and with it 
the Board of Instruction. During his con- 
nection with this school, his zeal and ambi- 
tion in the practical duties of his profession 
did not, in the least, abate, but it was the 
opinion, that the more he was pushed in his 
practice the more lively and pointed were 
his lectures. 

His height is about five feet ten inches, 
and he is well proportioned. Up to the age 
of thirty he was rather slender, with a weight 
of about one hundred and thirty pounds; at 
present it is usually about one hundred and 
sixty-five. His eyes are bluish gray, and, 
when excited, penetrating; his hair, fine, 
straight, dark-brown, slightly mixed with 
gray. All his motions, as well as voice, are 
rather quick, particularly when excited. His 
walk, even at his advanced age, is remark- 
ably active, giving the impression of great 
energy and earnestness in his manner. 

In the session of 1873-4 he was appointed 
one of the censors to examine the medical 
students, candidates for the degree of doctor 
of medicine, in the Iowa University. At this 
time he is giving a-course of lectures in 
Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, on Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene, and kindred subjects. 


—_—_+0+—_—__ 


A TEMPERANCE Town.—The Prattsburg 
News—Steuben County, N. Y.—says: 

“We have no sympathy with, nor word of 
encouragement for, the traffic in alcoholic 
drinks. Legal restrictions have banished all 
such traffic from our fair village, and she 
now stands as a beacon on the heights to warn 
and encourage other towns in the work of 
banishing legalized rum and consequent dis- 
sipation and poverty. The business of this 
town was never more prosperous than during 
the months that liquor has been banished. 
The ‘grass has not grown on our streets, 
Good-will and kindness pervades the inter- 
course of our business men toward each 
other, and the sun of prosperity shines with 
bright effulgence on all the walks of industry 
and trade that engage the activity of this 
people.” 

[Nor is Prattsburg alone in her glory of 
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temperance principles. We could name sev- 


eral towns which are notable examples of 


thrift and of good order, and in which are 
no paupers of their own making.] 
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THE WORTH OF KNOWLEDGE. 


NOWLEDGE is power. This fact be- 
comes more apparent at each successive 
step as we trace primitive man from barbar- 
ism and weakness to enlightenment and 
power. We get the same veritable testimony 
in viewing the scale of creation from the 
nomad to the philosopher, from the infant to 
the adult man, and from the first perceptions 
of a child to the supreme wisdom and power 
of God. 

But facts of which we have knowledge are 
very different in their degrees of importance 
to individuals, to communities, and to the 
world. 

For instance, a dog caught a rabbit—dark- 
ness followed the setting of the sun yester- 
day—these are very trivial facts, as they 
convey no knowledge that benefits man or 
enlightens the world. Much time is wasted 
in acquiring a knowledge of what are called 
accomplishments: such as dancing, music, 
and romance, These do not improve the 
intellects of their possessors, nor could they 
alone elevate a people far above Digger 
Indians. 

History, as generally written, is of more 
importance ; still, it is subsidiary as a depart- 
ment of knowledge. Most historians have 
dished out to us in ancient style, so that 
it amounts to little else than tedious details 
of the doings of ignorant or cruel kings and 
potentates; and half of what they write is 
traditionary or false, leaving us to judge 
which statements are worthy of credence. 

Herodotus and Eusebius, the most reliable 
among ancient historians, wrote many things 
that no civilized man could believe. The 
French wove a tradition into their history 
to the effect that they descended from the 
Trojans, a race of giants who, it is claimed, 
came and settled in France after the fall of 
Troy. (See an account of the Trojan war in 
Homer’s Iliad.) When a youth, I read in 
Goldsmith of the unfortunate meeting of 
Sylvia and her lover; of the subsequent birth 
of her twin bastard sons—Romulus and 
Remus; of their rescue from drowning by a 





wolf which suckled and reared them, etc.— 
all told as solemn truth. 

The historian should be armed with 
veracity and science, that he may give the 
internal workings of a government, the 
characteristics of a people, the cause and the 
sequences of their doings. The study of 
language imparts a still more important 
knowledge. A thorough knowledge of the 
mother tongue is an indispensable requisite, 
but the dead languages, besides furnishing 
roots to English words, and thereby correct 
ideas of orthography and definition, are of 
no great moment. To learn many languages 
consumes too much time that ought to be 
devoted to more useful departments of 
knowledge. 

Recently an intelligent young student, 
who had just entered upon his fourth year in 
college, confessed to me that he knew but 
little of science, as he had not reached that 
part of the curriculum, having occupied the 
whole of his time in the study of Latin, 
Greek, and what he called theology. This 
is but an example of the training in most of 
our colleges, particularly the old ones. 

And the curriculum for the gentler sex is 
no better. The best powers of the fair 
maiden’s mind are exhausted in learning 
absurd conventionalities—how to appear un- 
natural in company, and how to give the 
piano-forte the tactus eruditus. 

All the kinds of knowledge yet referred to 
have the same relation to the mind that the 
decorations so much admired by savages do 
to the body—they are but paint, tattoo, and 
red beads. But practical matter-of-fact 
minds are not content with these things; 
they grasp after more substantial facts, for 
more intellectual pursuits, for more exalted 
and useful knowledge. 

Man’s intellectual and moral progress, his 
political and social condition, and his well- 
being in every relation of life depend upon 
his knowledge of the laws of natural pheno- 
mena, A proper conception and diffusion of 
this knowledge alone can dispel the phantom 
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of superstitition which prostrates man’s 
reason to traditional mandates and his body 
to mythic gods. 

It is this knowledge that bursts’ the bar- 
nacles which bind him to barbarism, that 
inspires him with noble conceptions of him- 
self and of his environment; that enables 
him to hold marvelous sway over the pheno- 
mena which had overawed his reason, and 
enables him to apply them to his own use, 
comfort, and elevation, and fills him with 
reverence for the Deity. 

It is with this knowledge and power that 
man stands forth a potential paragon, and 
views in his person and in his surroundings 
the diastole of the Deific Heart. With this 
knowledge he governs the State, controls the 
Church, and adorns the Earth. 

Science is everything to everybody at 
every moment. And yet a few minds do 
the thinking for all; they solve the mysteries 
of nature’s fundamental laws, and then touch 
the crude surroundings as with a magic 
wand, and bring forth the bounties, the com- 
forts, and the grandeur of an enlightened 
world. 

The ignorant masses around us have no 
appreciation of or care for those learned 
men whose researches and wisdom have 
given them all they possess above barba- 
rians, They look upon all their comforts as 
coming directly from God, just as if God had 
filled the world with all these comforts to 
order and left man nothing to do. 

The land will not produce grain unless it 
is tilled, and then to get bread mills must 
be built, and to build good mills mathema- 
tics, physics, and mechanics had to be taught. 
Had it not been for science, our great rivers 
had not been bridged and navigated, our 
gorgeous buildings had not taken the place 
of wigwams, nor had enlightened England 
advanced beyond her cave homes and feudal 
huts. 

But let us further trace the proud record 
of science. Mathematics, as it deals with 
space, has surveyed our lands, erected our 
houses, and calculated the distances, veloci- 
ties, and approaches of the planets, 

As it deals with number, it is the chief 
umpire in all commercial relations. As it 
deals with force, constituting rational me- 
chanics, it has supplied labor-saving ma- 





chines, bridged our rivers, and tunneled our 
mountains, 

Physics has aided in constructing the 
barometer, hydrometer, microscope, telescope, 
spectroscope, and electroscope; and we see 
chemistry and electricity performing an 
essential part in all the activities of life. 

Biology astounds us with its domain of 
organic life, 2,820,000 species of living forms 
are here presented, of which 2,000,000 species 
of animals have been classified and named. 
What a vast menagerie! And who did all 
this labor? Men of science. From these 
researches physiology was evolved, and by 
its development mountains of superstition 
have been removed. 

By this knowledge we have the power to 
promote health, to ward off disease, and often 
to disarm death. It is a fearful responsibil- 
ity for an individual to be placed as engineer 
and conductor of a machine so complicated 
as the human body; when the certain re- 
sults of mismanagement are suffering and 
death. And another condition is that it is 
to be run without any knowledge of its com- 
plications, the relative dependencies of its 
parts, or of its capacity. And yet this is 
the real condition of all who live without a 
knowledge of physiology. 

No wonder, then, that wrecks, blow-ups, 
and break-downs surround us on every hand. 
In the daily rounds of my vocation I see here 
a nice young man who, by a sportive leap, has 
broken his leg: There is a young woman suf- 
fering from a terrible malady. She has a 
finished education. Oh, yes! She sings 
sweetly in Italian, converses fluently in 
French, and touches the piano to perfection, 
But, unfortunately, she knows nothing about 
herself, Consequently, she took a cold bath 
yesterday, when the catamenia was just ap- 
pearing, and now she is dying of convul- 
sions, Superstition says: What a pity that 
God saw proper to kill this accomplished 
girl so untimely? He never did it. 

Physiology underlies pathology, and has 
contributed mainly to its development ‘as a 
science ; but it is pathology that scrutinizes 
and determines the elements of disease—that 
points out the suffering organ or organs, and 
tells the probable duration and tendencies of 
disease. 

It is pathology that traces signs and symp- 
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toms to their sources, perceives the indica- 
tions and points to the remedial measures. 
And it is pathology that comes as a minister- 
ing angel to coolthe fevered brow, to soothe 
the ruthless pain, and, when possible, to ward 
off the dark mantle of death. 

Then how important to society the knowl- 
edge and the office of him who in wisdom 
and kindness ministers to the suffering; and 
dead to true appreciation and to gratitude 
is he who fails to observe and to admire the 
mission and the progress of the medical pro- 
fession. Notwithstanding the thousands of 
parasitic fungi garbed in its honored mantle, 
true medicine, by dint of its great minds, has 
made a triumphal march and attained an 
exalted position. 

But it is true that none but intellectual and 
cultivated minds can make clinical observa- 
tions or profit by experience. Who can be- 
come an astronomer by gazing at the heavens ? 
Chemical and physical activities are going 
on all round us, though none but scientists 
can observe them. Physiological processes 
are every moment going on in our organisms, 
and only they who are veritable physiologists 
can comprehend them. In our evening walks 
we see the staumen of a plant deposit its 
pollen in the pistil of its companion; we see 
insects developing in definite segments, and 
we see the ant milk the aphis. Do the un- 
educated see these things? 

When told of nature’s laws, wonders, and 
beauties, people say, “Oh, yes; I knew all 
that ; I have studied all those things ;”” when 





they have studied them about as far asa 
child has astronomy when it has seen the 
sun rise, or as it has zoology when it has 
learned to separate horses from cattle. The 
blacksmith thinks that after all his hammer- 
ing he knows all about so simple a thing as 
an anvil; but he doesn’t know that when he 
closes his shop and goes to church his anvil 
keeps on at work, its atoms being in cease- 
less motion. The ‘average physician may 
think that he knows all about water, but 
perhaps he doesn’t know that if this bland 
fluid receives another atom of oxygen it be- 
comes a caustic, or that particles of silver 
dropped into it now will cause explosion, or 
that a single drop of the water we drink has 
its particles held together by forces which, 
if released, would dazzle the eyes with a flash 
of lightning. 

It would fill volumes to write all that may 
be written of the worth of science, and 
volumes more to portray its beauties. It has 
given the world the civilization and enlight- 
enment we see to-day; it has released many 
nations from barbarism, and given them 
proper conceptions of Deity. Science is not 
at variance with religion, whatever the 
antagonism between it and the superstitions 
which have sprung out of paganism. The 
latter crushes reason and appeals merely to 


faith —to faith in the myths of tradition. 
True science, on the other hand, is but the 
mouth-piece of true religion. It emanates 
from God, is attested by veritable demon- 
stration and truth, and is embraced by 
reason. CHARLES L. CARTER, M.D. 
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ABOUT CHIPPING BIRDS. 


HE chipping bird, or chipping bunting, 
Emberiza socialis, is a bird so common all 
over the United States that, I presume, every 
one is somewhat acquainted with him. As its 
name indicates, it isa very social little bird, and 
many stories are told illustrating its friendship 
for, and confidence in man. Alas! I fear it is 
sometimes, as is the case with human beings, a 
victim of misplaced confidence. 

I recollect once in early March, during a resi- 
dence in Minnesota, a sucialis alighted in the 
yard, within two feet of me, and fluttered about 
in a strange manner, seeming to be too weak to 
fly. I tried to put my hand on him, but he 
would flutter away a little, just beyond my 





reach. I ranin and procured some crumbs of 
bread, which I scattered about and, stepping 
away 4 little, had the satisfaction of seeing him 
devour them; after which he flew off, appar- 
ently much invigorated. 

I give the chipping bird credit for much in- 
dustry and patience. Its nest is simple, yet re- 
quires much labor in its construction, and is 
quite superior to the coarse nest of the robin 
You may look for them in low bushes or vines 
They are built of dried grass, sometimes inter 
spersed with bits of string and yarn, and lined 
with cow hair. The number of eggs, as I have 
observed them, are three (I never saw more, 
though they are put down in the books as four 
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or five), which are of a bluish green, or greenish 
blue, with brown spots on the larger end. I 
feel a particular affection for this bird, partially 
on account of its quiet, confiding ways, but 
more, perhaps, on account of its misfortunes. I 
have four nests in my possession, the builders 
of which have “ come to grief”. this last season. 
Two were robbed by boys; one deserted with its 
three eggs, on account of disturbance caused by 
some workmen who were constructing an arbor 
for the vine in which it was located; and the 
fourth I have something peculiar to tell 
about. It was built in a honeysuckle running 
over one of my neighbor’s windows. The eggs 
were laid, and the period of incubation was 
fairly commenced, when a cat-bird, who had 
built the previous season in the back yard, spied 
out the hiding place of our little friends, and, 
concluding that “ possession is nine points of 

the law,” waged war upon chippy and, being 
the stronger party, forcibly took possession of 

the nest. Poor chippy made a desperate resist- 
ance. There was much scolding and berating, 
and sometimes a hand-to-hand fight, but all to 
no purpose. The defeated chippies lingered in 

the vicinity for two or three days, but finally 
gave up the contest and ingloriously disappear- 

ed; whither I know not, but sincerely hope 

they were thereafter left to “hatch” their brood 

in peace. 

However, as is usually the case with evil 
doers, swift vengeance overtook the marauder 
and purloiner. It was not her lot long to thrive 
upon other people’s hard earnings. It came 
about in this wise: She sat upon her little 
stolen nest until the eggs were hatched ; then, 
as the little kitten birds began to increase in 
size, they found their domicile rathersmall. We 
watched them through the window, and such 
ugly, featherless. creatures as they were, with 
such great eyes and their mouths gaping wide 
open a greater part of the time, so that their 
heads seemed bigger than all the rest of the: 
bocy! They became so crowded that one had 
to rest upon the others, and a comical figure he 
made of it! Then, when the mother would 
bring worms and cram them in their throats, 
their mouths would shut like a trap, and they 
would close their eyes and swallow in a sort 
of sleepy ecstasy. Oh, those were happy days 
for them, and I fear their childhood, like that 
of many a human, was the happiest part of 
their lives. 

But I was to tell how fate avenged the rob- 
bing of the poor chippy birds. One evening at 
dusk, as we were watching the little ones 





grow, my neighbor, (a man, as I live!) whose 
curiosity exceeded his judgment, raised the 
window in order to have a better view! The 
result was as might have been expected ; out 
jumped the topmost fledgeling, and the other 
two followed suit. They hid in the grass, and 
we could not discover their hiding-place. 
When the mother returned and found her 
young ones gone she was frantic with rage, and 
flew at us with such brave fury that my friend 
was obliged to protect himself with a broom- 
stick. 

What was their future lot we know not, but 
suspect that a namesake of theirs, of the feline 
race, whom one evening we caught upon the 
window-sill watching the nest with eager eyes, - 
knows more about it than she cares to tell, 
And we think we have a right to suspect, for 
how could we expect any good to come of the 
progeny of parents ofsuch unscrupulous prin- 
ciples ? 

Nature’s laws are inevitable. One ques- 
tion arises—Did those birds owe their misfor- 
tunes to total depravity, or to man’s curiosity. 

CLAUDE INGLETON. 


——_+0e—___ 


Woman Aas A PEDESTRIAN.—The Truckee 
Republican, a Nevada paper, stated not long 
since that a woman passed through that town 
who “has walked the entire distance from 
Kansas City. She has followed the railroad 
track closely, and has. been some fifty days in 
making the trip. Nearly every conductor 
and brakeman on the railroad between Omaha 
and Truckee have observed her as they passed 
her on their respective trains, She was very 
reticent in conversation, but claimed to have 
a recreant husband in California whom she 
was seeking. Numerous offers were made 
her of a ride on the freight trains, all of 
which she peremptorily refused, She de- 
clined trusting herself to. the dangers and 
uncertainties of railway travel, and walked 
every step of the way. Her dress consisted 
of a pair of loose Turkish trowsers, made 
of canvas, similar in texture to. that used by 
miners for hose in hydraulic operations. A 
wool sack protected her neck and: chest, and 
a small striped shawl was wrapped around 
her shoulders. In height and size she was. 
rather below the medium. Her features were 
rather coarse, and, as may be supposed, se- 
verely bronzed by exposure to. the sun and 
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weather. The distance from Winnemucca to 
Wadsworth—136 miles—she made in four 


days, at the rate of 34 miles a day. She 
made no halt in passing through Truckee.” 


—_79o——_—_—_ 


UNCLE DAVE’S FINAL SUCCESS. 


* NCLE DAVE” is an old darkey, aged 

about fifty-eight ; is a native of North 
Carolina, but has spent the greater part of 
his life in Alabama, where, from the time he 
attained manhood, he acted as “ head-man” 
for his master, which in slavery times was 
equivalent to being sub-overseer, and en- 
dowed with authority to punish idlers or de- 
linquents in the field. He was also his mas- 
ter’s “stand-by” in the care of his stock, 
especially his horses and mules. To fail in 
giving each its daily food, water, and curry- 
ing was, to Dave’s uneducated consciousness, 
the unpardonable sin. His twenty years’ ex- 
perience in “leading” the working-gang 
developed in him that species of judgment 
in which colored men generally, from their 
long habit of simply following directions, are 
wofully deficient. In 1872 Uncle Dave 
moved to Mississippi, having amassed a suf- 
ficient amount of money “clear” to equip 
his family for the journey, and pay their ex- 
penses by rail—no insignificant matter, as he 
had a wife, two grown sons, three grown 
daughters, and a “ perfect tribe” of younger 
children and infant grandchildren .on his 
hands. He had no difficulty in getting a 
house to live in and plenty of work to do. 
It was late in November, but the cotton- 
fields in those Mississippi bottoms were still 
white to the harvest, the seared-brown fields 
looking as if powdered with new fallen 
snow. The owners were freely offering $1.25 
per hundred weight to pickers. Uncle Dave 
wisely took his pay in meat and corn, and 
early in January, having this stock of pro- 
visions to go upon, made an advantageous 
trade with a gentleman, who agreed to fur- 
nish bim land -and horse-power for half 
the crop. Behold! now Uncle Dave fairly 
launched as a free, responsible citizen, hands 
to do and heart to dare! His residence, in- 
deed, was only a low, smoky, very dirty 
log-cabin, with an ample mud-chimney (in 
one corner of which Uncle Dave and his dog 
not unfrequently passed the entire night 
when the weather was very cold), and his 





furniture consisted merely of rude bedsteads, 
mattresses of shucks, pieced-up com/forts, 
stools, a table, cup-board, and a few trunks ; 
but Uncle Dave craved no better, whieh dis- 
position on his part rendered his surround- 
ings satisfactory. He at once “ pitched in” 
to get his sixty acres ready for planting 
time, there being much to do in the way of 
removing the debris of the previous year’s 
crop, knocking down cotton and corn stalks, 
piling and burning them, burning off sedge, 
clearing out drains and rebuilding fences. 
Unfortunately, his second daughter (an ex- 
cellent “ hand”), contracted a severe cold, 
which turned to galloping consumption, and 
soon ended her life. Still another misfor- 
tune was the idea Dave imbibed that “ whis- 
key was an essential part of one’s dietary on 
the bottom, in order to keep off chills ”"— 
(an error confirmed by the teachings of the 
most eminent drug-doctors, and fostered by 
their advice, prescriptions, and personal 
practice). Uncle Dave was eminently relig- 
ious, yet his often exalted state of mind did 
not open his eyes to this quicksand of whis- 
key-tippling. His renter had stipulated to 
make all necessary advances in the way of 
provisions and clothes during the crop-year. 
Dave’s appetite, growing with gratification, 
soon made him regard whiskey one of the 
necessaries, and his gallon per week one of 
the things he must have. The demoraliza- 
tion attendant thereupon was ruinous to him 
in divers ways. During Saturdays and Mon- 
days (his spreeing days) his sons and daugh- 
ters utterly neglected their work, and fre- 
quently rebelled against his authority, alleg- 
ing that “ daddie was dead-drunk.” They 
“laid by” their corn “ fired ” from a final in- 
judicious plowing, which had cut the roots, 
and their cotton was so “foul” that it suf- 
fered terribly from the drought in July and 
August. In the fall his family took chills, 
old Dave himself “shaking” in unison, 
whiskey not having availed to keep them off. 
Another grown daughter died, and Dave 
concluded to hire his crop gathered, which, 
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with his large whiskey bill, and other ex- 
penses, quite exhausted the proceeds of his 
year’s work. Besides, he gave several “ cot- 
ton-pickings ;” that is, invited “hands” to 
the number of twenty or‘thirty, repaying 
them by a big dinner and lots of whiskey 
to drink. The upshot of the year’s cropping 
was that Uncle Dave came out several hund- 
red dollars in debt, with nothing to go upon 
the next year. Through the liberality of the 
land-owner, he was allowed another showing 
—advances, however, were made to him very 
sparingly. He had begun to see how it was 
himself, and, to use his own language, “‘’ ter- 
mined to let whiskey alone, and sarve God 
Almighty.” . The result has been, we think, 
a success, He has paid all his debts with 
his share of the cotton crop, besides the 
rent; settled for last year’s advances as well 
as this, and hasa crib full of corn, a garden 
of long collards, plenty of peas and sweet 
potatoes, besides a good wagon and team. 
Aunt Judy, his big, fat wife, received train- 
ing as a cook in slavery-times, and knows 
how to economize and make the most of 
her materials. She sets the little ones down 
to potatoes and pot-liquor, on which they 
seem to thrive, looking hearty and greasy. 





Dave is a great admirer of learning. I some- 
times give him copies of my illustrated pa- 
pers and magazines to look at, which delight 
him greatly. He has sent his two younger 
daughters and a couple of grandchildren 
regularly to school this year, and, at my sug- 
gestion, readily subscribed for a juvenile 
paper. I see him pass every Sunday, on his 
way to church, driving his wagon, Aunt 
Judy sitting by him in her chair, her children 
and grandchildren clustering round her in 
their good clothes, reminding me of a nest 
full of young birds. When I told him I was 
going to write a piece about him for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, he said, “If you 
please, mistes, tell dem I’ve riz by de help 
of de Lord.” VIRGINIA D, COVINGTON. 

[A sensible story—or statement of fact— 
with a good moral, which white folks may 
profit by. The Lord helps those who try to 
help themselves. We do not know of His 
helping men to success in life, or to “rise,” 
while they continue to drink whiskey. At 
least, we should have no hope for such help 
while thus indulging a perverted appetite. 
Experience is a good teacher, and Uncle Dave 
happily proved tractable before it was too 
late.—Ep.] 
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THE EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN COAL FIELDS. 


ROFESSOR E. B. ANDREWS, the State 
Geologist of Ohio, has given some inter- 
esting statistical information of the coal fields 
so far as ascertained ofthe world. The area of 
the coal strata of Great Britain is estimated to 
comprise 12,800 square miles; France, 2,000 ; 
Belgium, 520; Spain, 4,000; Prussia, 12,000; 
Bohemia, 1,000—a total of 32,320 square 
miles, The coal fields of America, according 
to the best estimates, cover an area of 192,000 
square miles—more than six times the Euro- 
pean area, and fifteen times the British. This 
estimate does not include the coals of forma- 
tions more recent than the carboniferous, of 
which there is an immense area in the United 
States, and of a quality believed to be much 
better than that of similar coals in Europe. 
Beginning at the extreme east, the first coal 
fields encountered are those of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. Of these, the first-men- 
tioned are regarded as the most valuable, in 





respect both to quality and quantity. In 
Nova Scotia, although the carboniferous form- 
ation is of enormous thickness, the amount of 
available coal is relatively very small. The 
product of New Brunswick is a resinous min- 
eral called Albertite, which, though not a true 
coal, resembles it, and is used in the man- 
ufacture of gas. Turning to the United 
States, the principal coal fields are those of 
Pennsylvania, containing anthracite in the 
north-eastern part, bituminous in the western, 
and semi-bituminous between. The total area 
of anthracite fields in that State is 472 square 
miles, and the product for the year 1873 was 
20,025,019 tons. The coal in these fields is 
believed by some authorities to have been 
greatly overestimated, and that it will not 
be more than ten or fifteen years before the 
maximum output of anthracite will have been 
attained. From the Alleghany Mountains,. 
westward as far as the middle of Ohio, north- 
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ward a distance of one hundred miles, and 
south through West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, as far as Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
stetches one vast continous coal field, meas- 
ured not by acres or square miles, but by great 
States. In all these six States are found seams 
of coal of the finest quality and of great hori- 
zontal extent. The coal is of the bituminous 
class, but inclndes cannel and splint. Far- 
ther west is another coal field of vast extent, 
lying partly in Indiana, but stretching across 
Illinois, and projecting southward into Ken- 
tucky. Across the Mississippi there is an- 
other large coal arca in Iowa, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas, Still others exist in Ark- 


ansas, North-western Texas, and Michigan. 
These are the fields belonging to the true coal 
measures. There are, besides, vast stores of 
coal of more recent age in Virginia and North 
Carolina, beyond the Mississippi, and far 
away on the Upper Missouri River, and in 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Washington Territory, Van- 
couver’s Island, and even Alaska. There is 
also coal in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
but it is of poor quality. The quantity of 
coal contained in all these vast coal fields is 
simply incalculabie, and the  meargnstrae in 
connection with the future of our manufac- 


turing industries, it would be difficult to over- 
estimate. [This is a “ great country.”] 
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“DEATH, RATHER THAN DISGRACE.” 


HIS is supposed by some, who know no 
better, to be the language of “ high 
honor,” and is meant to convey the idea that 
the person would rather die than be “let 
down” in the esteem of his or her associates. 
But the expression is simply the sentiment 
of large APPROBATIVENESS. It is not the 
outcome of Conscientiousness, integrity, or 
godliness, It means that the one who utters 
those words, “ Death, rather than disgrace,” 
is afraid of “ what they say.” He is a slave 
of Mrs. Grundy, and has ‘nothing of the no- 
bler martyr spirit which accepts the fact that 
at best poor human nature is fallible, and 
liable to err. 

An ambitious young tradesman, whose 
eredit has been extended beyond his means 
to pay, sees only financial suspension or fail- 
ure before him. He can not borrow more, for 
he has no securities to offer. Bills payable 
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are accumulating. Notes in bank are falling 
due. Collections are slow, or impossible. 
He can not sleep. Stimulants are prescribed. 
For a time these, with the accompaniment 
of a liberal supply of tobacco, drown his 
cares and smother his agonies, only for them 
to return with increasing force as his vitality 
becomes less and less. His appetite is mor- 
bid. He eats irregularly, bolting instead of 
masticating his food, washing it down with 
strong coffee, beér, brandy, or “ bourbon,” 
and at length has an attack of dyspepsia! 
For this he takes physic; now constipation 
sets in, becomfes chronic, and he is discour- 
aged. Blue devils surround him. He is 
tempted. Being weak in morals, having but 
the faintest trust in Providence, he gives way 
to despondency and finally to depair. Then 
comes the fatal philosophy, “ I would rather 
die than be disgraced ;” and he resorts to a 
fatal drug, the halter, the pistol, or to deep, 
dark waters, in which to hide himself from 
the world! And by this cowardly course he 
hopes to escape censure, criticism, and blame. 
He would not meet the responsibilities of 
his own deliberate acts. He leaves his debts 
and other duties for his friends to discharge 
and to remember him by. Manly, is it not? 
How NOBLE thus to “ flat out” in this igno- 
minious manner. 

Morat.—Don’t go in debt beyond your 
depth. Don’t try to make a great business 
splurge at the expense of others. Should 
fire or flood cut short your reasonable expec- 
tations; should your ship go down at sea; 
should your steam mill explode, your factory 
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be swept away, your growing crops be de- 
voured by grasshoppers, or should calamity 
of whatever nature befall you, accept it as a 
possible “ blessing in disguise.” Don’t re- 
sort to stimulants “to carry you through.” 
That is “ out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 
“But what is a poor fellow todo?” Stop 
and think. Then start, but go slow. If the 
way be dark, seek light from sources whence 
cometh divine light. Try prayer and a tem- 
perate diet. Many have been aided and 
guided by these means, and saved from self- 
destruction, if not from perdition. It is the 
function of the moral and spiritual faculties 
in the top-head to become lights to the ani- 
mal and intellectual man. Prayer tends to 
reconcile one to the inevitable. It brings 
that peace of mind which passeth under- 
standing. It gives bravery and moral cour- 
age. It takes away fear. It enables one to 
say and to feel that blessed sentiment of 
“ Thy will be done.” No real, healthy Chris- 
tian ever committed suicide. Sanity and 
true Christianity will carry one through 
every trial, and fortify him against every 
temptation. 

The only thing in this world one should 
fear is sin. Rectitude, temperance, a well 
balanced mind, with industry, application, 
perseverance, and a will to serve God and 
one’s fellow-men, will prove a safe passport 
across life’s troubled seas, and land us, not in 
a suicide’s dishonored grave, but in that 
“house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” 
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TEMPTATION. 
“My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” 


OOKED at from our stand-point, we 
should say the one most liable to be 
tempted, or to yield to temptations, would 
be the ignorant, the over-confiding, and the 
one of weak mind or of weak will. The next 
is he who has strong or predominant passions 
and weak moral sense; such yield readily to 
the lusts of the flesh, to appetite, to avarice, 
to a love for vain display, and to worldly 
ambition. Here and there is one who is most 
readily tempted through over-sensitiveness. 
Touch his so-called sense of honor, and you 
arouse his lower nature, and he resorts to 
brute force or to the more “ polite,” though 





barbarous, method of settling disputes be- 
tween gentlemen, by the duel, as though this 
bloody code, this most ungodly practice, yet 
in vogue in some parts of our country, could 
determine who is right. A godly man never 
challenged a human being to mortal combat. 
Nor can a Christian accept such a challenge. 
This is a barbarous custom, and should not 
be tolerated among any civilized people. 
Here is where our text comes in—If sinners 
entice thee —or tempt thee, — consent thou 
not. 

Take a poor, ignorant boy or girl, man or 
woman. He or she is like putty in the hands 
of a glazier, and may be led upward or down- 
ward—may be twisted, warped, perverted, 
and reduced to any sort of wickedness. 
And here is where the rights of society come 
in for its own protection—the right to de 
mand education for all, Yea, “compulsory 
education,” which fits, or aims to fit, each for 
self-support. 

The lottery dealer tempts thousands of im- 
beciles and weak-minded persons — white 
and black—to part with their scanty means 
for a chance—to become a pauper to be sup- 
ported at the expense of the town or the 
State. This is avarice, cheating, swindling, 
and should be stopped. All good citizens 


‘are interested, or should be, in the protection 


of the ignorant and the weak. Gin-mills, 
drinking-saloons, spirit-vaults, corner grocer- 
ies, and other places where alcoholic liquors 
are sold are nothing less than infernal temp- 
tations to a large percentage of perverted 
men and women, who do not live on a plane 
above their appetites. To gratify this they 
spend their last dime, pawn their children’s 
shoes, deprive them of bread, and imperil 
life itself. Rum is the saddest, the lowest, 
and the worst of all the tempters with which 
society has now to deal. 

The temptation to theft is to be overcome 
by moral and religious training. Children 
and others should be taught as to what is 
mine and what is thine. The same is true 
as to temptations to licentiousness. If one 
be clad with the armor of godliness, he will 
have self-control and live a life of bodily pu- 
rity. So of the slanderer and of the mis- 
chief-making gossip. Let each keep our text 
in constant view, and he will be safe. 

“If sinners entice thee, consent thou not,” 
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LOTTERIES. 


E are sorry to see that the passion for 
lottery gambling is breaking out again. 
The lottery now puts on an air of respectability 
and calls itself a “ gift” enterprise. Some one 
wants to sell an estate, and raffles it off. Each 
purchaser of a ticket gets an article of trifling 
value for his money, and besides, a chance for 
one of the prizes—we should say “ gifts.” Or 
there is a thin varnish of benevolence laid on 
to deceive the unwary. We have before us as 
we write, a “ scheme” cut from a most respect- 
able paper of this city, authorized by a State 
Legislature, and sanctioned by a governor and 
any number of colonels and honorables. It 
comes before ‘22 country under the plea of a 
public benefit, for the funds are to go to finish 
some enterprise, we will not here say what. A 
ticket-office has been opened in this city, which, 
in our opinion, is a clear violation of the law. 
Policy shops have for years past been com- 
pelled to put on disguises to escape detection ; 
but here is a lottery which shows its place of 
business unblushingly to all comers. 

Lotteries have always used the plea of gen- 
eral utility. In Kentucky, some public library 
has figured in the advertisements for we do 
not know how long. Canals, and county, and 
State buildings, and even churches, were wont 
to be announced in the schemes as beneficiaries. 


Usually these public objects represented mere-_ 


ly the bonus paid by the managers to the State 
for the privilege of fleecing the people. The 
lotteries were managed for private profit and 
ended in private profit. Thousands were vic- 
timized and managers grew rich. But, no mat- 
ter how honest the intention to accomplish an 
object of value to the community by a lottery, 
the means are wholly unjustifiable. Whatever 
tends to draw the poor away from steady labor 
as the sole method ordained of God for the 
supply of human wants is demoralizing. The 
fostering of the gambling spirit is an unmixed 
evil to society. When the poor are tempted to 
risk their earnings in lotteries, they are tempted 
to their undoing. Money is wasted, delusive 
hopes of sudden wealth are excited, industry 
slackens, and an infatuation takes possession 
of many, which makes propriety ever more im- 
possible. For these reasons the lottery has 
been suppressed in most of our States, but the 
temptation to make profit out of the credulity 
of human nature is so strong that it is contin- 
ually coming up again. We have driven it 
from church fairs, where for a time it sought a 
refuge, but it ever and anon appears in the garb 





of heavenly charity. The charity is very du- 
bious that needs such a service, or such a 
servant. ; 

In the name of public morality we protest 
against this revival of lotteries, and we protest, 
too, against the countenance given to them by 
respectable daily papers. A journal that ad- 
vertises a lottery is a partaker in the criminality 
of this infamous business; is a panderer to one 
of the worst of human passions, and does more 
for the undoing of the young and unwary than 
can be counteracted by reams of editorial mor- 
alizing. When a paper of pretensions to re- 
spectability falls into this offense it casts doubt 
upon all its professions of integrity and zeal for 
the public good.— The Methodist. 

[Right. This is the truth bravely spoken. 
We would that other religious papers—and 
secular papers also—would help to put down 
this system of swindling. But, Brother Meth- 
odist, what do you think of quack medicines? 
Do you not think them bad? Would not your 
subscribers be better off not to buy or swallow 
them? Then why not throw them out of your 
otherwise almost faultless paper? Can you not 
follow the example of the New York Observer 
in this respect? Announce to your readers 
that no more quack or patent medicine adver- 
tisements will hereafter appear in your other- 
wise excellent pages, and we believe the news 
would be hailed with hearty thanks.] 


——_+0e—__—_. 


s 
MESSRS. JAY COOKE & CO. 


NE of our city papers says: One of the 
surprising things in connection with 

the failure of Jay Cooke & Co. is the magni- 
tude of their business. At the recent trial in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Morehead, one of the part- 
ners of the firm, testified that Cooke & Co. 
negotiated for the Government $1,930,000,- 
000 in bonds, and afterward bought and sold 
$3,000,000,000 in addition. In ten years that 
firm transacted a business covering five bil- 
lions of dollars, a larger amount than was 
ever handled in the same time by any house 
in the world. It would seem that a firm 
having the handling of so much money could 
have made enough by its enormous transac- 
tions to carry the Northern Pacific through 
a three weeks’ panic, if not enough to build 
the road. Certainly most bankers would 
have rubbed that small amount from the 
coin as it slipped through their fingers, and 
either the firm was very honest or did busi- 
ness in a very loose way. Mr. Morehead 
thinks the house failed from over-confidence. 
It had been dazzled by the enormous sums 
it handled till a paltry $8,000,000 seemed a 
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mere bagatelle. It is a remarkable instance 
of failure from doing a too large and profit- 
able business. 

As to the integrity of the principal of that 
firm—we are not personally acquainted with 
other members—there is not the slightest 
shadow of a doubt Mr. Jay Cooke is an hon- 
est man. He is eminently a patriotic citizen. 
He is a Christian gentleman, and, banker 
though he was, he performed no act on which 
he could not honestly ask God’s blessing. 
He was engaged in an immense enterprise, 
requiring immense capital, and his resources 
were inadequate to the undertaking. He 
failed, possibly, through over-confidence, as 
other good men have done; but he made an 
honest failure. We venture to suggest that 
no better man than Mr. Jay Cooke can be 
named for the office of United States Treas- 
urer. Intelligent, though not possessing pre- 
science, honest, attentive, industrious, tem- 
perate, and profoundly religious, Mr. Cooke 
is, in all respects, worthy of a nation’s confi- 
dence and trust. 

It was the extreme modesty of Mr. Cooke 
which prevented us, years ago, from publish- 
ing his portrait and character in the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. When approached on 
the subject, he begged us, from time to time, 
to defer it, though many of our readers 
asked for it. We hope yet to overcome his 
objections, and to furnish a likeness with a 
careful analysis of his real character. 

——_ 406 -—_ 


TOO MUCH ACQUISITIVENESS. 


HE Chicago Tribune relates the follow- 
ing painful circumstance: 

“The Rev. M. Craig, a clergyman, who is 
at present the pastor of g church in E——, 
Wis., has been arrested here for the larceny 
of books from the store of Des Forges & 
Lawrence. He has been in the habit of visit- 
ing Milwaukee frequently during the last 
year or two, and various booksellers here 
have, soon after his calls upon them, noticed 
that several costly books were missing. Des 
Forges, not wishing to accuse the clerical in- 
dividual of thefts without proof, concluded 
to catch him in the act, if possible. He ap- 
peared in the store yesterday, was well re- 
ceived, and allowed to step behind the count- 
er for the purpose of examining the newest 
publications. A clerk was detailed to watch 





him, and when he left the store he reported 
that several books were taken by the preach- 
er. Des Forges followed, and had him ar- 
rested. About $15 worth of books were 
found upon his person. He admits his guilt, 
but says nothing in extenuation of it. 

“Tt is understood that he has an extensive 
library at home, which was undoubtedly 
procured by theft from Milwaukee booksel- 
lers, a8 some one has carried on the larceny 
business very successfully in the book-houses 
here for a long time, and this man appears 
to be the person to whom the crimes will all 
be laid. He is now in jail here. He has a 
wife and one child, and is about forty years 
of age. His library will be examined by de- 
tectives, and the stolen property claimed, if 
it is possible to recognize it now.” 

[A similar case is that of Mr. Coombs, 
whose unfortunate disposition lately led him 
to commit suicide, rather than meet the 
consequences of an exposure. In a phreno- 
logical examination it would probably have 
appeared that Acquisitiveness greatly pre- 
dominated over Conscientiousness in the 
brain of these men, and that the practice of 
petty theft with them was, or is, a kind of 
mania. But such weakness may be a man’s 
only infirmity. In all other respects he may 
be a consistent Christian. } 
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ING DAVID KALAKAUDA,* of the 

Sandwich Islands, has been lionized 
thus far by Americans during his visit among 
us. He is a tall and rather stout man, of 
easy yet dignified manners, and makes a good 
impression generally on those he meets. Mr. 
Clark Mills, the sculptor of Washington, 
secured a cast in plaster of the king’s head 
and face soon after the arrival here of our 
royal visitor. This cast shows, among many 
interesting—characteristics, that it is above 
the average size of heads as we meet them 
among our own people, and manifests, ac- 
cording to the notions of phrenologists, large 
Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Ideality. The 
physiognomy is much more English than 
American in expression, with strong marks 
of voluptuousness, and very little appearance 
of Asiatic origin. The cheek-bones resemble 





* Pronounced Kal-a-ka-00-a. 
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somewhat those of a North American Indian, 
almost concealed by the fullness of the mus- 
cles of the face. The lack of a good portrait 
precludes us from showing the features of 
Kalakaua at this time, but we hope to present 
them to our readers in the next number of 
the JouRNAL. 
ns 


PRISONS IN MASSACHUSETTS VS. PRIS- 
ONS IN NEW YORK. 


HE Prisoner's Friend, a Boston news. 
paper, visited Sing Sing lately, and this 
is what he says: 

“There is not a single feature of the Sing 
Sing Prison at all comparable with the Mas- 
sachusetts Prison, Everything connected 
with the institution. is a disgrace to the 
State; there is no redeeming feature about 
the establishment, unless it be filth and nas- 
tiness, and we advise all who are anxious to 
commit crime for the purpose of getting into 
prison, on account of the comforts and lux- 
uries given them, to stop and think. The 
community must be corrupt which they wish 
to leave for the purpose of getting into purer 
ae in a prison in the State of New 

ork,” 


[But what are prisons for, if not to punish 





criminals? Would you make their homes so 
comfortable that they would improve while 
in restraint? No, no. The theory is to pun- 
ish, not to REFORM the culprit, so that he will 
be no better when he comes out than when 
he went in. “Hit him again!”] 
#00 

A Piars Funerat.—That was a most 
salutary, and, we trust, influential example 
which was lately set at the Trinity Church 
funeral of the late Henry Grinnell, formerly 
the head of the wealthy shipping-house of 
Grinnell, Minturn & Co. It was by his di- 
rection that there were no pall-bearers and 
no music, and that any display was carefully 
avoided. The deceased was in his seventy- 
sixth year, and will be long remembered for 
his generous expenditures in fitting out the 
expedition which sailed under the late Dr. 
E:; K. Kane in search of Sir John Franklin, 
in May, 1850. 

Ordinary funerals in New York cost from 
$300 to $500, while those of the “ well-to-do” 
cost from $1,000 to $2,000. But what is the 
use? Why not spend the extra amount—if 
it must be spent—on some useful charity ? 


—_+0e—_—_ 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


Care of Cattle in Winter. —It is 
not only very important that cattle should 


be properly attended to during the winter 
months, but there should be special prepar- 
ation before winter fairly sets in. Loss of flesh 
by hunger and suffering is a miserable prepar- 
ation for winter. Cows, especially, need extra 
care. The milk drawn from them daily is a 
heavy draft upon animal heat, and for this rea- 
son they need warmer shelter than would 
otherwise be necessary. * * * The milch 
cows should be placed in the warmest sheds, 
the working oxen in the next warmest, the 
common stock in the next comfortable quar- 
ters. Horses should have warm stables, but 
ventilated, and not too near other stock, as the 
horse wants pure air, and should not be com- 
pelled to breathe, over and overagain, his own 
breath, or that of other animals, Sheep-folds 
and pig-pens should be so constructed that 
the occupants can select positions suited to 
their nature, and especially to their present 
condition, as regards the degree of fatness and 





the length of wool. A big sheep, in high 
order, with twenty pounds of wool covering 
him all over from head to hoofs, would select 
cooler lodging, and keep himself out of doors 
a greater part of the day, than a little, meager 
one, with but two pounds of wool on his back, 
and little or none elsewhere. 

Wild Horses.—The habits of wild 
horses are well worth studying, for in some 
particulars they possess almost human intelli- 
gence. They choose their own chiefs, which’ 
gives the signal for departure. When they 
find a field dried np, they walk through at the 
head of the column, and are the first to throw 
themselves into a ravine, a river, or an un- 
known wood, If any extraordinary object 
appears, the chief commands a halt. He gues 
to discover what it is, and, after his return, 
gives by neighing, the signal of confidence, of 
flight or combat. If a fierce enemy presents 
itself that can not be escaped by fleeing, the 
herd unite themselves into a dense circular 
cluster, all heads turned toward the center, 
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where the young animals take refuge. It is 
seldom that such a maneuver does not force 
tigers or lions to make a precipitate retreat. 


Keeping Apples Through the Win- 
tTreR.—Mr. Alexander Hyde, a well-known ag- 
riculturist in the west part of the State, com- 
municated to the New York Times some 
useful suggestions in regard to keeping apples 
through the winter. One method is to wrap 
each apple in a bit of old newspaper, the paper 
serving both to keep out the air and prevent 
the apples from being bruised. A method 
more effectual still is to fill the barrels nearly 
full of apples, and then putin some dry, fine 
sand or powdered plaster, and shake it down 
gently. This will fill up all the interstices 
between the apples, and keep them fresh in- 
definitely. Another mode is to pit the apples 
in some dry, sandy, or gravelly soil, just as 
turnips and potatoes are pitted. On this point 
Mr. Hyde says: 

“They will keep splendidly through the 
winter, thus pitted, but must be used speedily 
in the spring after they are dug out, as they 
will rot soon after exposure to the light and 
air. In order to pit apples, select some dry 
spot where there is no possibility of water fill- 
ing the pit, and dig a hole three or four feet 
deep, and of any required size; place some 
clean, dry straw on the bottom, and on this 
the apples, to the depth of two feet, covering 
the whole with a layer of straw, and then a 
layer of dry earth, rising the latter above the 
general level of the ground and sloping it roof- 
fashion, so that it will shed rain. The apples 
will come out in the spring as crisp as cab- 
bages when pitted in this way.” 


Tobacco-Raising Exhausts the Soil. 
—In the interest of true agriculture, and the 
recognition by intelligent economists that the 
American system of farming, generally, is hos- 
tile to a protracted fertility of the best land, it 
should be widely known that no other plant 
makes such enormous drafts upon the soil as 
does tobacco. Gen. John A. Cooke, of Vir- 
ginia, says, on this point: “ Tobacco exhausts 
tue land beyond all other crops. As proof of 
this, every homestead from the Atlantic border 
to the head of tide-water, is a mournful monu- 
ment. It has been the besom of destruction 
which has swept over the whole of this once 
fertile region.” 

The farmers of the Connecticut valley be- 
gin to see the same impending ruin staring 
them in the face, and are eagerly seeking for 
some fertilizer which will maintain the fruit- 





fulness of their soil. They have recently found 
an excellent one in corn meal! So now we 
have a double waste. 

Renew the Forests.—Timber may be 
increased on those tracts of land upon which 
it is being cut away. Plant the ground in the 
fall with acorns, black and white walnuts, but- 
ternuts, the seeds of the ash, etc. The nuts 
should be covered lightly with the soil and 
decaying leaves, so that boys and squirrels can 
not find them. They will come up in the 
spring, and if cattle are kept out of the woods 
—as they should be by all who would preserve 
the young trees—they will make a rapid 
growth. In the same way, cuttings may be 
put out in the timber in the spring. The 
mulching of the ground by the falling of the 
autumn leaves is the best dressing that can be 
put around such young trees, which, in a year 
orso, will surprise you with their rapid growth. 

Trees on Boundary Lines. — The 
New York Court of Appeals not long since 
decided that a man has no right to the fruit 
growing upon branches of a tree overhanging 
his Jand where the trunks of the trees stands 
wholly upon the land of his neighbor. But 
the law regards the overhanging branches as a 
nuisance, and they may be removed as such, 
or the owner of the land shaded may remove 
them if he is careful not to commit any wanton 
or unnecessary destruction in so doing. Where 
the trunk of a tree stands on the line, the own- 
ers of the adjoining land have a joint owner- 
ship in the tree and fruit, and neither one has 
the right to remove it without the consent of 
the other. 

Farm-Land in the United States. 
—An exchange says: “When we consider 
that less than one-third of the area of the 
United States, and less than a fifth of the en- 
tire domain of the United States is mapped 
into farms, and remember that of this farm 
area only one-fourth is tilled or mowed; and 
when we further reflect that the average yield 
per acre could be doubled if the many could 
be brought up tothe plane of the few, in cul- 
ture—then we begin to realize what numbers 
our country is capable of feeding, and what 
waste of soil and efforts come from noglect of 
the economic lessons taught by the statistics 
of scientific agriculture. 

Cultivate the Fruit.—Mr. Fennimore 
says: “My long experience has taught me 
that all vegetables, from the smallest to the 
greatest, small fruit and fruit-trees, require the 
very best and constant cultivation in due sea- 
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son ; not to suffer small grain, and particularly 
white clover, to grow around the roots. As 
the trees come into bearing, it is very neces- 
sary that some stimulating manures should be 
applied. Leached ashes are probably the best 
fertilizer you can get—one hundred and fifty 
bushels to the acre; the next best is well com- 
posted manure. In all cases plow. shallow; 
the feeding roots are all searching moisture 
and the best soil. Therefore, as the roots work 





to the surface, where the manure is, if you plow 
deep you destroy the feeding power.” 


Paper Barrels.—Decorah, Iowa, has 
a paper flour-barrel factory in operation. The 
barrel ismade of heavy compressed water-proof 
paper, one-fourth of an inch thick, with wooden 
head and bottom, and two paper hoops on the 
ends on which the barrel rolls. This paper 
barrel weighs ten pounds less than the ordi- 
nary flour barrel, and will stand more rough 
usage. 
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(Ix this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributiona for ‘‘ What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.) 





Eo Gur Eorrespoudents. 


Tue PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
cloee the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 

Questions or “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of aa early consideration. 





Mentat DeveLopment anv RE Ic- 
10us CHARACTER.—Ist. If different moral develop- 
ments give a tendency to divers religious creeds, 
how will you explain the language of Paul, name- 
ly, ‘* Till they all come in the unity of the faith.” 

Ans. When people all believe alike in every- 
thing else, they will be likely to believe alike in 
religious matters; but we fancy that if all relig- 
ious knowledge could be entirely blotted out, and 
a general statement of religious truth, not too 
sharply defined, was promulgated, the whole peo- 
ple could accept it; but you remember that in 
ancient times one was for Paul, another for Apol- 
las, and another for Cephas, each person’s mental 
tendencies accepted respectively the explanation 
of his favorite teacher. 

2d. Is it true that different intellects are natur- 
ally inclined toward different faiths and modes of 
worship as held and nape different denom- 
inations, and if so, can you AL, the develop- 
ments to which class an individual belongs or 
most naturally inclined ? 

Ans, We have no doubt that Wickliffe, Calvin, 
Wesley, Murray, and Swedenborg, reading the 
same Bible, were led to take their different views 
eoncerning religious truth through the influence 
of their several organizations, and that those who 





are like them would naturally follow after them. 
We do not pretend to tell, in each case, whether 
a person belongs to this or to that church, but we 
have often said, and believed, that in a city where 
men can classify themselves as they wish, in re- 
spect to worship, we could tell whether a congre- 
gation assembled, say in some lecture-room, were 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
or Universalists ; because there wuuld be a type of 
mental development in ‘harmony with the general 
spirit embodied in their doctrine and discipline. 
The Scotchman, who said in reply to some com- 
plaint made of his head-strong spirit, “If any 
man will convince me of anything, I'll give up at 
once,” but, with a knowing twinkle in his eye, 
added, ‘‘I would like to see the man who could 
convince me,” reminds us of certain types of 
Christians. When we find a house full of such 
men, we think at once that they are Presbyteri- 
ans, or Quakers, or Baptists. We would not sup- 
pose them to be Episcopalians, Methodists, Univer 
salists, or Unitarians. In our daily examinations 
we are often impressed that a person belongs to 
this or to that denomination, and frequently say 
to a man that with such a high crown of head, 
such Caution and Conscientiousness, Firmness 
and Self-esteem, we should suppose that he came 
from the old Scotch Covenanter stock, or Quaker 
stock, and we have sometimes found that he 
united a descent from both. Of course there are 
persons belonging to those denominations who 
have submissive, conformatory, and mellow tend- 
encies, and lack Firmness and Self-esteem, Cau- 
tiousness and Conscientiousness ; but a thousand 
Presbyterians would have more high-crowned 
heads than a thousand Methodists or Universal- 
ists, and we think in general-that the more liberal 
is the natural organization, the mere mellow, and 
gentle, and conformatory, the more latitude and 
pliability will there be in religious ideas, and that 
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is why these divers religious opinions have been 
introduced into the world, derived, indeed, from 
the same book. A goat will eat mulberry leaves 
and convert them into milk and flesh; while the 
silk-worm, eating the same food, will convert it 
into silk; each taking from the same food the in- 
gredients which are appropriate to its needs, and 
rejecting the rest. We have heard the same text 
preached from by men of different denominations 
in the forenoon and afternoon of the same day, 
each being honest and intelligent, and each using 
the text in a way to harmonize with the views of 
truth peculiar to his personal organization and 
tone, and temper of the mind. 

This same variety of character and mode of in- 
struction is as well marked in respect to the 
twelve apostles as anything we see in these days. 
The apostle Paul was logical, talked government, 
authority, and law. St. John was distinguished 
for the sentiment embodied in “Love one an- 
other.”” Although Paul included the love, his 
marked stress and strength of teaching was of 
the philosophical and governmental sort. 


“May I Marry My Covustn?”—Be- 


cause there are seeming exceptions to a general 
rule, namely, that consanguineous marriages are 
usaally unfortunate, there are young, inexperi- 
enced, nay, ignorant young people who would 
rush into wedlock regardless of consequences. 
This question comes to us n and again, ‘‘ Wh 

may I not marry my cousin?” ‘‘She is light— 

am dark.” Or the reVerse; and, while the old 
folks object, fearing it may prove unfortunate, we 
think there can be no danger, but have agreed to 
leave the question to the editor of the NO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Ans, We give consent on these conditions, 
namely, that you put off the marriage till after 
the lady shall have passed her fortieth year. Then 
you may marry; otherwise we forbid the bans. 

In several of the States the marriage of cousins 
is prohibited by legislative enactment. They do 
this in the interest of the State. They would es- 
cape cost for the support of imbeciles, or of the 
deaf, dumb, and blind products of consanguin- 
eous marriages. 7 

Some very curious statistics in relation to the 
subject of the marriage of blood relations have 
been presented to the French Academy, and large- 
ly published, in order to warn the people of that 
country against the danger of consanguineous mar- 
riages. It is said that full two per cent. of French 
marriages are those of blood relations. Without 
going into the ordinary representations in regard 
to the effect of such marriages on the health and 
bodily constitutions of the children, as well as the 
mental capacity of those who have the use of the 
organs of speech and hearing, these statistics are 
devoted especially to the relation of consanguin- 
eous marriages with the birth of deaf and dumb 
children. Strangers in blood may be so unfortu- 
nate as to have children who can neither speak nor 
hear. But the figures show that relations who are 
wedded are much more in danger of that misfor- 





tune. In Lyons and Paris it has been ascertained 
that, while one child born in ordinary wedlock 
may be deafand dumb, the proportion of children 
of blood relatives is twenty-five per cent. greater. 
In Bordeaux it is thirty per cent. The liability 
to this misfortune increases very greatly, accord- 
ing to the nearness of the relationship. The per- 
sons who experience this misfortune have the fac- 
ulties of voice and hearing, but are afflicted b 

the deprival of their children of these advantages. 
On the other hand, it is a remarkable thing as 
connected with the marriago of persons who are 
deaf and dumb, but who are strangers in blood, 
that their children are generally able to speak and 
hear. 


My Eves.—W. R. V., of Texas, com- 
plains of weak eyes, and asks fora remedy. He 
says: ‘“‘I read a vast deal, day and night.”” And 
then asks if it is living in a windy, prairie country 
that causes his eyes to trouble him so. We think 
the remedy in this case lies in not permitting his 
eyes to rest at night, and to spare them from read- 
ing ‘‘a vast deal’’ even during the day. Drugs 
can do no good; whiskey and tobacco will aggra- 
vate the evil. 


Hanpwritine.—Is the handwriting, 
in your opinion, the key to the character, as a 
rule? Has there ever been written any work upon 
this subject ? 


Ans. No; the handwriting is not the key to 
character, but may exhibit peculiarities which the 
writer’s organization péssesses. A free, natural 
style, will show much of the individual in it, but 
it is not safe to trust to impressions derived from 
it in matters of importance, unless the head con- 
firms the hand. Mm. d’Arpigny and Desbarolles, 
French authors, have written a good deal on the 
subject in their volumes on Chironomy. See 
New Puysioenomy for a chapter on character as 
exhibited in the handwriting. 


Wants To Ratszk a Mustacuz.—l 
can’t raise a mustache, and the girls all tell me 1 
would be a good-looking fellow if I had one. If 
you can help me out, let me know by first mail, 
for ’minahurry. Stamp inclosed for answer. 


Ans. You will have to wait on old Dame Nature; 
all the quack specifics for making the hair grow, 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. One will put 
on sweet cream instead of soapsuds, and let Puss 
lick it off, instead of shaving. Another will use 
**bear’s grease,’’ sweet oil, or other so-called hair 
fertilizers. But Nature will take her time, and 
you must wait. Let the girls laugh. It won’t 
hurt them. —— ‘ 


Parer Promisrs — Wuen Inrtro- 
DUCED.—Will you please give me a brief history 
of paper money ? 

Ans. If you refer simply to the United States, 
Massachusetts, in 1690, to defray the expenses of 
an unsuccessful war against the Jesuits, made the 
first issue of paper money of any of the American 
colonists. In 1775 the Continental Congress pro- 
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vided for the issue of “‘ bills of credit,’’ known as 
the Continental currency. They were very rudely 
engraved, and printed on thick paper, which 
caused the British to speak of it as the “ paste- 
board money of the rebels.” In five years its 
value had so depreciated that $40 of this money 
was only worth $1 in specie, and in one year more 
it was worthless. 

In 1781 Robert Morris was instrumental in es- 
tablishing a national bank at Philadelphia, but in 
1791, through the efforts of Alexander Hamilton, 
the first bank of the United States was granted a 
charter, but it did not really commence operations 
until 1794. 

In Europe the first banking establishment which 
issued notes was the celebrated Bank of Venice, 
founded as early as 1171, and which owed its ex- 
istence to wars, as an expedient for the govern- 
ment to get means to carry them on. The Bank 
of England was also founded at quite a remote 
date, 1694, and continues to the present day under 
a charter of the same name as when organized. It 
was not opened for business until January Ist of 
the succeeding year, when it immediately issued 
bank notes, none of which were of a smaller de- 
nomination than £20. Notes of the denomination 
of £1 sterling, were, however, issued in 1797. 

The ancient Carthaginians had a kind of cur- 
rency made of leather, which answered the pur- 
pose of bank notes. Still others of the ancients 
fashioned a kind of currency from the inner bark 
of the mulberry tree, stamped with the mark of 
the sovereign, the penalty for counterfeiting which 
was death. 


fo Bhat Then Sup. 


Tue Szasons.—That the eye of man, 
which seeks variety, might not be wearied by mo- 
notony, the Creator, in His irdnite wisdom and 
goodness, has crowned the earth with four sea- 
sons, each alternately d!,ersifying the face of the 
earth with its own peculiar charms, 

First in the train comes fairy Spring, the season 
of all lovely things, of leafy trees, of warbling 
birds, of daisied meadows, and purling streams, 
As far as the eye can extend, naught but beauty 
meets the admiring gaze; for beautiful, delightful 
Spring 

Is clad in beauty’s cheering bloom, 
Exhaling all her sweet perfume, 
To chase bleak winter’s desert gloom. 


But the period allotted to this begutiful season 
taust soon expire, and ere Jong Summer is ushered 
in to play its brief part on the stage of time, and 
thongh the flowers still may bloom, and the birds 
still warble their joyous notes, yet there is not so 
much of loveliness in earth and sky, and the re- 























freshing breeze is wanting in that delicious balmi- 
ness which characterizes the preceding season, 
while its oppressive heat and stifling dust prepare 
us to hail with intense delight that irresistibly 
charming, though somewhat melancholy 

when the emerald dyes of summer are changed 
into the golden, crimson, and russet hues of Au- 
tumn. But as we survey her beautiful and gorgeons 
robe, a peculiar sensation, one of mingled pain 
and pleasure pervades the mind, for we know that 
it is but the herald of the naked bough, the leaf- 
less tree; and fancy pictures the stamp of decay 
written upon every leaf, and then comes the sad- 
dening thought that we, too, are verging toward 
the Autumn of life, and must soon pass away. 
For a similar reason we experience a melancholy 
pleasure in listening to the wailings of the Au 
tumnal winds, in viewing the falling leaf, and lis- 
tening to its mournful rustling beneath our tread. 
At length Autumn has drooped into Winter. The 
trees are stripped of their foliage, the birds have 
left their boughs, the flowers no longer bloom, the 
gurgling voice of the streamlet is hushed, and 
beauty seems to have departed from the earth, save 
when arrayed in its robe of fleecy snow and pend- 
ant icicles; then again we survey the earth with a 
delighted eye, and mentally exclaim, How beauti- 
Sul even is winter ! M. A, JENNINGS. 





A GRATEFUL reader writes as follows: 
Please accept this acknowledgment of the grati- 
tude I owe your firm, not enly for its periodicals, 
but also for its other publications, books so emi- 
nently fitted to direct the young toward a higher 
and better life. To these and the JouRNAL, which 
I have read for some twenty years, I look back as 
the good seed from which sprang the aspirations 
for personal improvement which haye saved me 
from physical and mental ruin, and rendered my 
life one of hope and labor, not for myself alone, 
but for others. Ever remembering you as a bene- 
factor of mankind, I remain, yours, truly, 

J. P. K. 

Finance anp Farminc.—A Kansas 
correspondent writes as follows: I send you a 
check * * * for three dollars, subscription to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. The disenthrone- 
ment of King Gold will become more important 
than the abolition of African slavery; it is the 
enfranchisement of the white down-trodden peo- 
ple. Proudhon, the great French thinker, in bis 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Résumé de la question sociale,” says 
that a people who abolish royalty in man must 
abolish the domination of gold, if they are logical. 

The financial question is well discussed in the 
West, and its importance fully appreciated. A 
paper advocating the reform would find plenty of 
subscribers in the Western States; but, although 
we don’t care about any political party as such, 
the ideas which gave vitality to both parties have 
crystallized into institutions. Neither of them can 
present a new issue; their work is done, and new 
combinations are forming on new issues. We 
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found in Kansas an independent movement, sup- 
ported mainly by the Grangers. The hard times 
and the money expended by the old political rings 
will, perhaps, defeat our ticket, but we will suc- 
ceed next time. 

My corn crop has been a complete failure, partly 
on account of drought, but mainly from chinch 
bugs. I will buy corn in Iowa early in spring; I 
will plant 100 acres in flax, and only 80 acres of 
corn. The 40 acres of Timothy seemed dead at the 
end of August, but now the ground is green as 
emerald. I will plant 70 acres of clover; some 
seed in the Timothy is growing well. 

We had a good season of peaches from the 15th 
of July till 15th of October, and there were plenty 
of paw-paws in the woods. I find they are like ban- 
anas, and better. All our people in perfect health. 

Yours, truly, E. V. BOISSIERE. 
WISDOM. 

Domestic broils make unsatisfactory meals. 

I¥ everywhere you endeavor to be useful, every- 
where you will be at home. 

You have not fulfilled every duty unless you have 
fulfilled that of being pleasant. 

WE are usually inclined to give advice by the 
bucket, and to take it by the grain. 

Let the ideals of us, in the hearts that love us, 
be prophetic of what we shall become. 

ALOFT, on the throne of God, and not below, in 
the footprints of a trampling multitude, are the 


sacred rules of right, which no majorities can dis- 
place or overturn.— Charles Sumner. 








MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Wuat is better than a promising young man? 
A paying one. 

“I’m afraid you'll come to want,” said an old 
lady to a young man. ‘I’ve come to want al- 
ready,” was the reply; ‘‘I want your daughter.” 

“Tue honeymoon is well enough,’’ said a pru- 
dent belle, ‘‘but what I want to see beyond that 
is the promise of a fine harvest moon.”’ 


A SCHOOLMASTER thus describes a money-lend- 
er: ‘‘ He serves you in the present tense, he lends 
in the conditional mood, keeps you in the subjec- 
tive, and ruins you in the future!” 


Dip you ever hear of the man who, being re- 
quired by his physician to take two blue pills ‘in 
some convenient vehicle,” sat down in his wheel- 
barrow to swallow the pellets, as he didn’t keep a 
carriage ? 

**Do you believe there are any people who never 
heard ‘Old Hundred?’” asked a musical young 
lady ata party. ‘Lots of folks never heard it,” 
interrupted a precocious youngster. ‘‘ Where are 
they, I should like to know?” replied she. “In 
the deaf and dumb asylums!”’ rejoined he. 


Poor young thing, she fainted away at the wash- 
tub, and her pretty nose went ker-slop into the 
soapsuds. Some said it was overwork; others, 
however, whispered that her beau had peeped over 
the back fence and called out: ‘Hullo, there, 
Bridget, is Miss Alice at home?” 


‘ <>< 
OUR CLASS OF 1874—CLOSING EXERCISES, 
THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 10. 





UR Tenth Annual Course of Instruction in Phrenology, Physiology, and Physiognomy 


concluded its sessions on the 10th of December. More than one hundred lessons 
were given to a class most industrious, zealous, and appreciative. All our facilities for 
extended illustration of Phrenology, human and comparative, were brought into requisi- 
tion; our large collection of busts—casts of heads of every grade, from the philosopher to 
the idiot, the highly moral to the most depraved, with human skulls from every part of 
the world ; the skulls of animals, from the bear to the weasel, from the eagle to the hum- 
ming-bird ; also anatomical maps and charts, manikins, models, and skeletons were in 
constant use as sources of instruction and illustration. Dissections were made of the 
human brain, the organ and source of all mental power. In no other place, and in no other 
way, can there be found so much material and such ample facilities for acquiring a practical 
knowledge of anthropology as in this collection. We give, below, the concluding proceed- 
ings of our late session, which were of a familiar, family character, and very enjoyable, as 
reported by Joseph Plaut, Phonographer.—Ep. PHren. Jour. 


and we have endeavored to communicate to you all that 


MR. SIZER'S ADDRESS. thirty-five years of study and constant practice have en- 


ABD Bey my Stents, wo have synched tho end! 
More than a hundred times have you assembled + 
with an earnest purpose to learn all that may be taught ; 


abled us to learn. 
We began in this field a generation ago; we had 
books, a few ; we had specimens to study, none. Here 
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and there a skull, such as we might be able to collect, 
we carefully studied ; and we had to work our way to a 
knowledge of this subject without teachers, unaided, 
except by such zeal and skill as we could bring to bear 
upon it. 

By care, effort, and no little cost, we have acquired a 
large collection of specimens, which have been laid un- 
der contribution for your benefit, and thus you start in 
your scientific career under better auspices. We have 
shown yon many busts, skulls, casts, portraits, and liv- 
ing heads ; we have explained to you the principles of 
Phrenology and Physiology ; we have tried to show you 
how to examine heads, how to read character, how to 
judge of your fellow-men on scientific principles. You 
have studied with becoming earnestness, and have 
earned, so far as attention and promptness are concerned, 
our warmest approval. We trust that the instraction 
you have received, and the commendable efforts you 
have made to possess yourselves of a full knowledge of 
the Science of Man, will bear fruit an hundred-fold. 

As you go forth from us yon take a new position be- 
fore the world—one that will at once command respect 
and awaken the criticism of your fellow-men. Those 
who are educated in the old schools of metaphysical 
philosophy may be slow to receive your teachings ; but 
the young, who are anxious to know all they can know 
of themselves, their friends, and their children, will 
gladly accept your instructions, will learn from your 
lips thankfully that which you may be able to teach, 
and as you go into this, to you, untried field, let us en- 
join upon you to remember that the pathway to suc- 
cess has heretofore, to some extent, been broken. You 
are not now pioneers in a new cause. There are few 
people of intelligence who have not heard something of 
Phrenology, something of the method of reading mind 
by means of this science. Many people you will meet 
who will extend to you the right hand of fellowship and 
of congratulation. They will take hold and do their 
best to aid you among strangers. They will be to you 
as brethren. Others may stand aloof, a few may oppose 
you; but that opposition, when you shall have become 
accustomed to your powers and shall have learned how 
to use them, will only serve as an incentive to aid you 
in your work. 

As you go into your profession, remember that it is a 
peculiar one, that you are going to do for your fellow- 
men that which but few know how to do. There are a 
hundred doctors where there is one phrenologist, conse- 
quently the public knows a good dea] more about medi- 
cine than abont Phrenology. 

The subject of your teachings will be not unheard of, 
but not well understood ; hence there will be interest in 
that which you will have to communicate, because there 
is in practical Phrenology something intrineically imter- 
esting. When you lay your hand upon a stranger and tell 
him how he feels, and hopes, and fears; when you de- 
scribe to him his talents and his temptations ; when you 
seem to open ont to him the book of his life, it will be 
common for him to say,** Do you know me?” You 
may then feel certain that you are finding out and de- 
scribing the inner life. 

You need not be ashamed of your profession, for it is 
the most comprehensive profession inthe world. There 
is none that ought to rank higher. Men honor their 
fellow-men for excellent service in any line of investiga- 
tion. It a man discovers a double star that requires a 
telescope to discern it—a double star that will let the 
world alone and its inhabitants, if they will not bother 
it—has his name paraded through the journals of science 
and literature as a man who has added something to the 





world’s knowledge. But he who can take a growing 
girl and teach the mother how to guide her to honor, 
and prosperity, and happiness; or a wayward son, that 
is going to ruin, and teach the father how to lead him in 
the path of rectitude and righteousness, should not be 
overlooked, and, indeed, will not be forgotten when He 
who knows all things shall make up his jewels. 

The engineer is a useful man; he builds our roads and 
bridges ; he lays the foundations of our houses; he con- 
structs our mills. But hie sphere is physical. The phy- 
sician, whose function it is to lessen our sufferings in 
sickness, is a blessing to the body and indirectly to the 
mind; but his field of effort, though useful, is partial. 
The lawyer, who conducts our legal matters and aids us 
in settling our quarrels, is partial and special in his func- 
tions, but he ranks high. The minister of religion 
teaches us theology ; but his field of effort has been nar- 
rowed by custom and culture, so that he deems it his 
chief duty to teach us morals and religion; but he has 
not been, for some generations passed, expected to do 
for the human race that which a thorough physiologist 
and phrenologist is able to do for mankind. Boys may 
be eet in a row and required td repeat catechisms, and 
receive instruction in biblical literature and history. 
They may be taught the sanctifying doctrines of Christ, 
and at the same time those boys and girls may grow up 
with dyspepsia, with all sorts of bad habits originat- 
ing in ignorance. They will not have learned how to 
understand their complicated mental nature, and how to 
guide their passions; but Phrenology lays its finger at 
the root of the difficulty, and teaches the mother, while 
the fondling is yet on her knee, how to guide him to a 
better growth in mental life, how to lead him from a 
crude, rude development up toward a higher moral and 
intellectual condition; consequently, a phrenological 
inspection covers everything that belongs to man phye- 
ically, passionally, intellectually, morally, and spiritn- 
ally. You should be preachers, not of physiology merely, 
but of righteousness also, teaching men how to use all 
their faculties, how to produce growth in the use of all 
the elements that are weak, how to rectify and reduce 
the power of those which are too strong. Men have 
stumbled, and struggled, and in vain labored to get solid 
footing and that intelligent culture in morals that would 
enable them to balance themselves and show a complete 
life. On the contrary, every hope, every fear, every joy, 
every sorrow, every aspiration, and every effort to better 
the human condition, is pointed out, specifically, by 
the new mental physiology, called Phrenology. While 
men are taught abstract morality, they are not taught the 
philosophy of morality as Phrenology can teach it; they 
are not taught the root and springs of action ; and the 
consequence is, men are like giants half blind, struggling 
for the better, but not seeing the course clearly. 

You should go out into the field, gentlemen, feeling 
that your profession is second to none. You can tell 
people how not to be sick, how to keep their health, 
how to become posseased of all that belongs to manhood 
and to womanhood. It is not enough to cure aman when 
he is sick, we ought to teach him how to live so that he 
shall not become sick. Men onght to live to be old. 
Every one who has inherited a good constitution ought 
to live to the full, ripe age of manhood. 

It is your office to teach men their weak points, and 
how to make them stronger—their extra strong propen- 
sities, and how to guide, regulate, or restrain them, 80 
as to produce harmony, virtue, and happiness. 

Remember that new ideas have not always been re- 
ceived gladly, that the greatest teachers have sometimes 
felt that the world was cold and repulsive toward them; 
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but remember that you have the truth as revealed in na- 
ture, and that the truth that you disseminate takes in 
the highest elements of humanity, namely, the mind and 
soul as well as the body, and in doing this you will not 
fail to receive, somewhere, your just reward. 


DELIVERY OF DIPLOMAS. 


We have now the pleasure to extend to you, not only 
the right hand of fellowship, but also to give you some- 
thing to indicate that our interests, hereafter, are one. 


To Mr. Parker: I hold in my hand for you a diplo- 
ma, the evidence of your faithful attendance here; and 
when you shall look upon it in fature years, we may hope 
that you shall remember the pleasant acquaintance which 
has been here begun. We shall expect to hear good 
news from you. 

To Mr. Wrscarver: We have a diploma for Mr. Wys- 
carver, a native of Ohio, but of German stock, represent- 
ing the land of Humboldt, Schiller, Goethe, and Gall. 
German men have a right to practice Phrenology. It 
was born within the limits of that great country; and 
though it was through bigotry driven from it, the sons 
of Germany on this free soil may preach Phrenology 
without being driven from home and country. 

To Mrs. P. W. Irvine: Here is a name distinguished 
in literature for virtue, usefulness, and amiability which 
will make the name of Irving long remembered. Wheth- 
er her name is P. Washington Irving, I am not advised, 
but we hope that the owner of it will at least do no 
discredit to the name she bears. 

To Mr. Ciark: And here we have an Englishman. 
Whether it be a relative of Adam Clark, we are not in- 
formed ; it is a good name, and we expect the English 
son, representing the State of New Jersey, will do the 
subject justice, and reflect credit upon his teachers. 

To Mr. Horrman: And here we have a name already 
familiar to American ears in literature and law. Born in 
Indiana, of German stock, may his name be a premoni- 
tion of that success which in this country belongs to it. 

To Mr. Water: And here is a representative from 
Ohio, now no longer a new State. It was an early giant 
in the progress of Western civilization, and it sends 
abroad now its representatives in every field of honor. 

To Mr. Arruur: And here is the representative of 
Long Island, intelligent, clear-headed, earnest, and faith- 
fal in his nature. We expect he will do something for 
his fellow-men ; that, as he increases in knowledge in this 
field, he will render ample service to the people. 

To Mr. Campset.t: Another representative of the 
State of New York, an old, honored name. May his 
success be such that people will congratulate themselves 
when they hear that “Campbell is coming.” 

To Mr. Hotm: And here is a representative of two 
branches of American civilization. Born in that State 
farthest east, rich in ice and granite and good men, now 
transplanted to the fertile and generous soil in the giant 
State of Iowa, we expect his intelligence and his earn- 
estness will make his success a certainty. 

To Mr. Sarcent: Names are not mere sounds, they 
mean sometimes more than we are apt to think. Solo- 
mon said: “ A good name is to be chosen rather than 
great riches.” Gentlemen, probably some of you will 
have both. Here is a name known in literature, repre- 
senting the State which gave to the country a Webster. 
Sargent is not a bad name. It has been known to the 
world for its literary culture, for its industry, and for its 
success. May the name not fall out by the way now. 

To Mr. Smrra: Here is a name not very familiar, 
though perhaps most of us have heard it before. Ohio 





has given to Missouri a young man, Mr. Smith, and we 
tender to him the first diploma we have had the honor 
to give to one of that rare name. We hope that he, be- 
ing a pioneer in this new field, at least so far as the 
name is concerned, will be eminently successful. 

To Mr. Grsps: One of the best friends I ever had was 
named Gibbs. He was asa fathertome. He invited me 
to a debating society, and I was the only boy in it, and 
thongh a fatherly, good man, when I had struggled in my 
argument to make it respectable, Esq. Gibbs would of- 
fer the most outrageous criticisms upon it, and provoke 
me to a reply, and thus he would Inre me into the path 
of literature and off-hand debate, and I can not tell you 
to-day how much I owe to him; consequently, it gives 
me pleasure to welcome to the phrenological field one 
bearing the name Gibbs, from that strong young giant 
of the north-west, Wisconsin. 

To A. WatLace Mason: I do not know of any coua- 
try, unless it be Germany, that has a better right to be 
represented in the phrenological field than Scotland, the 
land of Wallace, Burns, and Combe. Here we have a 
name, A. Wallace Mason, a Scotsman, representing Can- 
ada, just now; but we trust he will represent, as Combe 
and Burns have done, the world. 

To Mr. HatHaway: And here we have another man 
from the land of sunrise, that has consented to leave the 
State of Maine and adopt the State of Massachusetts. 
You have something to do to shed luster on two such 
States. Welcome to the field of effort and of success. ° 

To Mr. Green: Pennsylvania has always been a good 
State for phrenologists. We have done a great deal of 
work in that good, old Commonwealth. Our young 
friend is not the first from that State whom we have wel- 
comed to this field; we hope he is not to be the last. 

To Mr. Parren: And here comes Illinois, rich in all 
that is worthy and strong. Mr. Patten, a name not un- 
familiar in this country, we hope he may join the ranks 
and make his mark among the best. 

To Mr. McDavip: Science and truth bring together 
extremes, and make brothers of those who are otherwise 
far apart. We have Maine and Wisconsin, and here we 
have South Carolina — well-known in literature and 
statesmanehip. We welcome to our brotherhood its 
representative, Mr. McDavid. 

To Mr. Curren: Here we have Mr. Curren, of Michi- 
gan, the third of a single family, and we expect he, with 
his two brothers, who have graduated before, will make 
a business trio, and that we shall hear from the firm of 
Curren Bros. Ifthe public think as well of them as we 
do, they will deserve and receive ample success. Michi- 
gan does well for Phrenology when she sends us three 
representatives from a single family to bear the ban- 
ners to victory. 

To Mr. Horns: A representative of Germany, and also 
of Michigan. We expect he will preach Phrenology, 
bringing to its advocacy an ardent love of religious truth, 
and that he will be a herald of religion and science in 
combination, and lead his fellow-men toa higher and bet- 
ter life. We suppose, in addition to speaking vigorous 
English, he will also speak Phrenology in the language in 
which it was first spoken. There is not a better opening 
in this country than for a German man to enter the 
phrenological field among our German fellow-citizens. 

To Mr. Purceii: Here we have anotherson of Penn- 
sylvania, but (like most of us) his blood hails from be- 
yond the sea—his from the land made famous by such 
names as Grattan, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Moore, and 
O'Connell. We hope he may evince something of their 
literary talent, and attain to something of their renown 
Mr. Purcell, born in that hive of intelligent industry, 
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Pittsburgh, now residing in Iowa, thus represents three 
localities, the land of his fathers, the place of his birth, 
and the home of his adoption. May his spirit and his 
labors be cosmopolitan, and his success ample. 

To Rev. Mr. Laver: We have one diploma left, and 
it bears a title, not professor, but reverend. Ohio comes 
again to us with one of its sons, and we welcome him to 
our fraternity, not the less so because he has been wel- 
comed in another fold. We trust that he will preach the 
Gospel truth in preaching Phrenology. Last year, and, 
in fact, nearly every year, we have had at least one 
clergyman in our class. No man is so well qualified as 
the clergyman, unless it be the educated physician, to 
teach and practice Phrenology. The founders of Phre- 
nology were physicians. One of its chief supporters— 
Combe—was a lawyer; his brother and coadjutor, in 
the great field, was a physician. Dr. Caldwell, of Ken- 
tucky, was one of the greatest phrenologists of his time ; 
and he was one of the best educated men in medical 
science that we had at that time in this country. 

Mr. Lauer, accept thie diploma as a token of our re- 
spect, and of our expectation in your behalf. We trust 
your fellow-men will feel that now, indeed, you can be a 
preacher of righteousness to the bodies and to the hopes 
and aspirations of men, as well as to their souls. 


MR. WELLS’ ADDRESS. 


The public has been comparatively prepared for your 
coming. You are no longer pioneers, obliged, first, to 
clear the soil of timber, and then plant the good seed. 
In the introduction of this new philosophy of the mind 
the hardest of the work has been done; the field is 
rather like prairie-land than like the timbered forest ; 
but, as in the prairie, there is work to be done in order 
to plant the seed and reap the crop. The fallow ground 
of the prairie has to be broken up; you, too, must work 
your way; and it gives us pleasure to assure you that 
there is a broad field, a willing soil, and, we trust, there 
will be benignant skies. We repeat it, you must work 
if you would win. We have worked in this moral and 
intellectual field many years, and people say we are grow- 
ing gray, though we do not feel it inside. Our heart and 
hope are still strong, and, so far as we can, we make 
every day a holiday; feeling that while we are getting 
good for ourselves we are doing good to others, and as- 
sured that our efforts are directed for the improvement 
of humanity in its highest relation to this life and that 
which is to come, we rejoice in all that our hands find to 
do when we remember that the fruit of our labor is not 
to perish, or to be wasted with the using. 

Be true to the great subject, whose open door now in- 
vites you. Let your teachings have a high aim, and 
your efforts a noble purpose ; and we shall be both proud 
and happy to remember that we have done what we 
could to help you into this field of usefulness. 

Do not forget that we are your friends, that we stand 
behind you to sustain you. Let us hear of your trials 
and your triumphs. We regard you all, as well as those 
who have gone out from here before you, as our friends 
and brethren, bound together by ties richer than friend- 
ship and higher than eelf-interest. 

But this is the proper time for us to hear from the stu- 
dents. We have done, eo far, pretty much all the talk- 
ing. Let us have a free and friendly interchange of 
thought and feeling. A word from each one would be 
acceptable, 


RemMARKs BY Mr. Purce.t.—Respected teachers and 
fellow-students: It is now thirteen years since I first 





saw a phrenologist, who made an examination of my 
head. About six years since I obtained a copy of ‘‘ New 
Physiognomy,” and read it through three times. I am 
willing to work hard in the phrenological field. I tend- 
er my sincere thanks to the proprietors and teachers 
of this institution. For my classmates I entertain the 
highest respgct and kindly feelings, for they all have 
treated me with cordial friendship and respect. 

Mr. McDavip.—It is sufficient to state that there is 
something in the future of our country for those who 
shall work in the field of Phrenology. I believe if we 
apply the science to the youths of the land, and teach it 
to them, we will accomplish something worth living for, 

Mr. Suiru.—About thirteen years ago I began to read 
a work on Phrenology. It was the ‘ Self-Instructor,” 
and it awakened in me a desire to be a phrenologist. 
Though I am the first of the name that has entered the 
field, I will try not to disgrace the name or my calling. 
For my teachers I entertain the highest regard, and in 
respect to the students I feel like a man leaving broth- 
ers and friends. 

Mn. HatHaway.—Phrenology, how much I owe to it! 
I was always an enigma to myself. I read and studied 
Phrenology, and it explained a great many things to me 
that I could not understand before. In fact, it explained 
myself. To my teachers I offer sincere thanks for their 
kindness. In parting from the students I feel as if I 
leave a band of brothers. 

Mr. LavEr.—Although accustomed to speaking for a 
good many years, I confess to a little weakness in the 
knees, just now. I heard of Phrenology when a bvy, 
and remember there was a great deal said about the 
“bumps.” I have always believed in the truthfulness 
of Phrenology. I could not resist this conviction. 
There was a difference among men, and that difference 
was plainly seen by those having a practical knowledge 
of the subject. My father had a written description of 
character by one of the Fowlers, and it seemed to me to 
be such an accurate description of father’s character 
that I devoured it greedily. On January 5th, 1865, I 
came to this cit} for the special purpose of having a 
written description of my character. I walked into the 
examining-room and met Mr. Sizer, and he read me 
through accurately. I did not know until within a year 
past where instruction was given in the science. Then 
I learned that Mr. Matlack, a friend of mine, had been 
here taking lessons. “ Well,” said I, “if there is such 
a school, that is the place I will go; I want to know 
Phrenology.” But, though I could not very well spare 
the time, I resolved to come here and take a course in 
your school. Iam glad I have come, and I hope I shall 
#0 deport myself as not to bring this science and its 
teachings into discredit among men. I shall go home 
and feel that I am better qualified to tell my children 
what to do and how to carry myself in their pres- 
ence; I feel that I can preach the gospel that will do the 
body good. This sei teaches, in its bl d doc- 
trines, the truth, making the best of to-day, and how 
to take care of the body. I am not able to tell how 
highly I appreciate the lessons I have received and 
learned. Our teachers have been untiring in their ef- 
forts to aid us; and if we go from this place into the 
various fields of labor, and do not succeed, it will not be 
the fault of our instructors, They have done their duty 
faithfally. As this school has come to a close, so will 
all our efforts in this life end. Let us try to live so that 
we shall never bring this class into discredit among 
men. 

Mr. Parmsricx.—I became interested in Phrenology 
about four years ago, by reading works on the subject, 
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and that sent me here. I hope we may help to teach 
the science in every school district. I return thanks to 
my teachers for their good-will and faithful instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Patren.—Gentlemen and Fellow-students : When 
I was six years of age, my father took me to a phre- 
nologist, where I received my first ideas of it. At 
the age of eighteen I was sent to a college, and a 
knowledge of science, and especially a knowledge of 
Phrenology, increased the latter in a two-fold ratio to 
the other sciences. After finishing my course, I still 
studied Phrenology, and the conviction became stronger 
and stronger that Phrenology was the true mental sci- 
ence, and therefore I came here to attend the class. I 
have a great desire that I may live to see the day when 
Phrenology will be taught in every public school. 

Mr. Green.—The first I heard of Phrenology was 
about six years ago, and I was too young to appreciate 
the realities of the subject. A man gave me an exam- 
ination, and told me some things which I have since 
learned to be true. I obtained from a friend an old 
* Self-Instractor,” which I studied until I could recite 
portions of it verbatim. From that old *“ Self-In- 
structor”’ I soon learned so much of the subject that I 
was called a phrenologist, and last winter [ examined 
heads. I had a strong hungering to study, and from 
this desire I have become a member of this class. I 
owe a great deal to Phrenology from the thonghts it has 
gradually developed aud cultivated within me, and it 
is my aim to become well developed, if culture will do it. 

Mr. Sarcent.—I can hardly suppress my emotions on 
this occasion. They are like those of the poet, who 
wrote: 

“*T am glad, and yet I am sad.” 
And I feel sad because the time has come to extend the 
parting hard; and Iam glad, because I am proud that 
I can say I have been a student in thie institution. 

Mr. Grass.—Teachers and Classmates: My acquaint- 
ance with Phrenology began several years ago. I read 
“ Self Instructor,” and afterward ** New Physiognomy,” 
“Education Complete,” and “Combe’s Constitution 
of Man,” bnt I never had the fortune to meet with a 
practical phrenologiet until I came here. I shall ever 
cherish the kindliest remembrances of our illustrious 
and fraternal instructors. 


We part as missionaries, to distant places go, 
As founts of many waters that far divided flow. 
Missouri's brawny hand is stretched acroes to Maine's 
As shadows of the timber are cast upon the plains ; 
From chill Canadian winter to South Carolina's strand, 
Though scattered, yet our science is seed in goodly land, 
And we must turn the furrows there, as no others can— 
Let's do 1t with a spirit, persistance makes the man ; 
Onur victories are coming, though we may meet defeat, 
A failure only sharpens and makes success more sweet. 
All honor to our teachers, may we endeavor still 
To emulate their kindness and imitate their ekill ; 
So shall we be in future, not selfish in our aims, 
Nor they, in recollection, regret to know our names. 


Mr. Watter.—I first read the Poreno.oeicat Jour- 
Nat, which awakened in me such an interest in the sub- 
ject that I sent for the “ Students’ Set,” and the result 
is I am here. 

Mr. CampsEet..—Whatever I could say in regard to 
Phrenology, would be in its favor. I know it has been 
& great benefit to man, and I congratulate you, my teach- 
ers, for the great success you have attained in this field. 

Mr. Hotu.—From my eliest boyhood I have believed 
in Phrenology ; in fact,s -y eannections were firm be- 





lievers in it, and seemed to have a natural love of the 
study of human nature. One of the first books I read 
was a little chart, published by this house; and as soon 
as 1 knew the location of the organs, I commenced ex- 
perimenting, and everybody in the house, from my 
mother to the cat, suffered more or less from my man- 
ipulations. The next book I read was the “ Self-In- 
structor,” and I thus became able to read the extremes 
of character. By chance, I got hold of your circular, en- 
titled “ Mirror of the Mind,” relative to descriptions of 
character from photograph; so I sent to this office to 
see if I could by that means find out what I was best 
fitted for, and [,was surprised at the correctness of the 
delineation, and I thought if I could acquire the facts 
and principles of Phrenology I might practice it; and 
the result is I am here to-night; and I must say I am 
very thankful to my instructors for the kind and earnest 
manner in which they have labored in behalf of their 
class to impart a knowledge of this science. 

Mr. ArtHur.—Teachers and Classmates: The time 
has come when we must extend to each other the part- 
ing hand. In 1867 [ came, a stranger to this office, for 
an examination, and obtained a very able delineation of 
my character, which gave me advice which was a benefit 
tome. I bought books on the subject, and resolved to 
come here and learn still more of the subject. May we 
succeed in disseminating this noble truth until it shall 
become a part of the education of the children in the 
public schools. Classmates, I bid you God speed. 

Mrs. Irnvine.—I can say that from my earliest youth I 
have regarded Phrenology as a science, I have a senior 
sister who is a phrenologist, and I have heard her say 
that the time would come when a practical use would 
be made of it. It is a study which I love. I feel that 
my stay here has been very pleasant. Both teachcrs 
and students have shown a kind spirit toward me. 

Mr. Horrman.—About four years ago I attended a 
course of six lectures on Phrenology, and learned the 
location of the different groups of orgams, and by ob- 
servation found that the theory in respect to their fync- 
tions held good. I sent on to this office for the book 
called “‘How to Read Character,” and having read it 
over and over, began to examine the heads of my 
friends. Then I ordered the “ Students’ Set,” and I be- 
came #0 much interested I worked very hard to obtain 
the means to defray my expenses in coming here. All 
doubts I had respecting the truthfulness of Phrenology 
have since disappeared. That which I owe to Phrenol- 
ogy, and those who have labored to disseminate it, is 
second only to that which I owe to my parents. 

Mr Curren.—Among the many topics taught in the 
course of instruction now closing, Phrenology has justty 
been the chief. Anatomy and physiology are very im- 
portant and interesting, but act merely as servants to 
the great central source of thought and power, the brain. 
Here we have been able to study all toyvether. I look 
for the time when not only common schools, but every 
college shall have a department of Phrenology, and no 
course of education shall be considered complete with- 
out thorough instruction in this science. To you, my 
teachers, I give thanks for your kindness and for your 
earnest efforts in imparting to us a knowledge of the 
subject. I am very grateful to my classmates, and to all 
connected with this institation, for courtesy and kind- 
ness. Tendering you all my best wishes, I bid you 
good-bye. 

Mr. Wrscarver.—Friends: I believe in work. Let 
us show our hands; show the world what we can do. 
We are able to do, if we only say we will. Since I was 


‘introduced to Phrenology I have had a fervent desire 
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to investigate the subject, believing that there existed 
some grand and noble truth by means of which we 
might unlock the mystic chamber of the mind and com- 
prehend its laws of action. My investigations have not 
been invain. I have been a hundred times remunerated 
for my labor. Many skeptical notions I have had prior to 
the investigation of this subject; but I am glad to say 
that they have disappeared as the frosts of October before 
the rays of the morning sun. This subject has expanded 
my ideas ; and many things in human nature that were 
mysterious to me are now plain and easily prehend 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CLASS OF 1874. 

Whereas we, the members of the Class of 1874, at the 
expiration of our courre of instruction, feeling desirous 
of expressing our sincere respect for the subjects pre- 
sented us, and for the invaluable information received 
from our able and highly esteemed instructors, therefore 

Resolved, That we, having investigated the subjects, 
Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, Psychology, and 
their relations to ourselves and our fellow-man, do 
heartily acknowledge them to be indispensable to the 





ed. I shall pursue my course unwaveringly, zealously 
and honestly endeavor to implant in the minds of peo- 
ple these grand truths which lie at the foundation of true 
happiness and prosperity. 

Mr. Ciark.—In 1865 I came to New York from Eng- 
land, and in passing this establishment soon afterward, 
I obtained an examination. My character was described 
very correctly. My faults and weaknesses were spok 


har ious development of humanity, and that they lie 
at the basis of all true culture, prosperity, and happi- 
ness, 

Resolved, That Prof. 8. R. Wells has imparted to us 
valuable information upon Physiognomy and Psychol- 
ogy, and that to him we extend our thanks, ever remem- 
bering the kindly spirit he has always manifested to- 
ward us. 





of, advice was given me, what I must not do and what 
I ought to do. I became very much interested in the 
subject, and it seemed that Phrenology was necessary 
for me to understand myeelf, and be able to guard 
against my weaknesses. I am satisfied that if I can 
teach it as I have been instructed to, it will do credit to 
me. 

Mr. Mason.—Teachers and friends: I was born in 
Scotland, of parents who gave me the best education 
they could. At seventeen I enlisted in the army to go 
to the East Indies. I there had a good opportunity to 
study character, Abont five years ago I got a little 
chart, with several illustrations, stating the location of 
the different organs. The next book I read was ‘*‘ Combe’s 
Constitution of Man,” and I prize it as the book which 
comes nearest to the Bible. I got the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNaAL and all the books which I could, in Toronto, 
en the subject. It is chiefly to my wife that I am in- 
debted for the opportunity of coming here. If we can 
educate the mothers and the daughters in Phrenology 
and Physiology, we may have children worthy of cul- 
ture. The time will come when every teacher in our 
schools and colleges will be required to know Phrenol- 
ogy. God speed the day ! 

Mr. Hornne.—Teachers and classmates: I owe my con- 
version to Phrenology to a young Scotsman in Canada. 
Gall, the German, converts Combe, of Scotland; the 
disciple and countryman of Combe, with true reciprocity, 
teaches the German. May the mantle of Gall, Spurz- 
heim, and Combe fall on us! The founders of the sci- 
ence, like the founder of Christianity, have passed from 
earth, but their teachings never will. In common 
with the German race, 1 always want solid bottom to 
build upon, I bronght very serious objections to Phre- 
nology into this school, but they have been dug out, 
root and branch, and scattered. The foundation of this 
science is built upon a rock. Teachers, the thanks I 
feel toward you I will act out by so living, that in after- 
life, when you shall hear of me, it will give you pleasure 
to say, “*He sat at my feet.” Clasemates, Phrenology, 
like Christianity, has not succeeded as well as it ought, 
not because it is not the pure water of truth, heaven dis- 
tilled, but because too many of the vessels that carry it 
abont are not clean enough, Let us not teach the sci- 
ence in the Artemus Ward style, if we would avoid 
moral copsumption, Let us meet every antiphrenological 
Brutus at Philippi. My highest ambition is that God 
may use me to bring the religion of Jesus and Phrenol- 
ogy together as mistress and handmaid. I have a word 
to say in regard to Mrs. Wells. I have never looked on 
uer face but it seemed to say tome, “Up! Up!” 





Resolved, That Prof. Neleon Sizer has given us valu- 
able instruction as a practical phrenologiet and teacher, 
and that his gentlemanly demeanor and pleasing diction 
have left an indelible impression upon our minds. 

Resolved, That the instruction given upon Anatomy 
and Physiology, by Dr. Nelson B: Sizer, has been high- 
ly appreciated, and merits our hearty approval. 

Resolved, That Prof. Alexander Wilder, M.D., in his 
able instructions on the laws and treatment of insanity 
has laid us under lasting obligation. 

Resolved, That Madame De Lesdernier, as a teacher 
of Elocution, is worthy our warmest commendation. 

Resolved, That the kindly bearing, modest demeanor 
and pleasing remarks of Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells will 
ever be bered with pl 

Resolved, That we are very grateful to all others con- 
nected with this institution for the kindness and sym- 
pathy they have manifested toward us. 

Resolved, That we cheerfully commend the American 
PHRENOLOGICAL InsTITUTE to all wishing to study hu- 
manity in its manifold relations, it being the only insti- 
tution in the world possessing the necessary facilities 
for the full advancement of those great truths of mental 
science which lie at the foundation of all true mental 
growth, prosperity, and happiness. 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions be pre- 
sented to the Professors of the Phrenological Institute, 
soliciting their publication. in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 





T. J. Wrscarver, of Ohio. 

A. Watuace Mason, Canada. 

U. J. Horrman, Indiana. 

Jas. S. Hotm, Iowa. 

Wim R. Green, Pennsylvania. 
R. G. Parker, Missouri. 

J. Q. McDavm, D.D.S., Sonth Carolina. 
Exit Watters, Ohio. 

H. Cuarence Gress, Wisconsin. 
Epwarp M. Patten, Illinois. 
Luwpy B. Surra, Missouri. 

D. E. Hatwaway, Maseachueetts. 
C. E. Sanczent, New Hampshire. 
Wie P. Artuur, Long Island, N. ¥. 
WituiaM Horng, Michigan. 

8. F. Parizsrick, Ohio. 

H. W. Curren, Michigan. 

(Rev.) J. D. Laver, Ohio. 
Tomas CLarK, New Jersey. 

E. M. Purcet1, Iowa. 

Miss Axicz SrocxtTon, Illinois. 
Mrs. P. W. Invine, Connecticut. 
H. D. Campsu.t, New York, 
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PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION, ETC. 





PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION IN 
PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


Crass PROGRAMME FOR 1875. 


OR more than a quarter of a century, during each fall or winter, we have given, at 

our Casrnet in New York, private and popular lectures, for the instruction of ladies 
and gentlemen desiring té become sufficiently acquainted with Phrenology for every-day 
use ; and many merchants, artists, students in divinity, law, and medicine, parents, teachers, 
and others, availed themselves of these opportunities. But these popular lessons are not 
sufficiently specific and critical to meet the wants of those who desire to make practical 
Phrenology or scientific character-reading a life-profession. 

A demand exists for more thorough instruction, and, accordingly, for several years past, 
we have given instruction to classes of persons who desired to become not only character- 
readers, but professional teachers of the science. Each of the pupils thus taught has received 
at our hands a certificate of his attendance upon our instructions, which is a voucher that 
at least he has submitted himself to that training, discipline, and drill, the valuable results 
of which it would require many years of unaided practice to obtain. Honest, intelligent, 
moral men and women, with a missionary spirit, good common sense, and a fair education, 
we welcome to the field, and will do what we can to aid them in acquiring the proper 
qualifications to teach and practice this noble and useful science. 

We propose to open our next annual class October 1st, 1875, one month earlier in the 
season than formerly, in order that students may be prepared to enter the lecture field at the 
proper season. Those who desire to become members are requested to give us early notice. 

In the forthcoming course we propose to teach students how to lecture and describe 
character on scientific principles ; how to become practical phrenologists and delineators 


of character. 


The science needs more public advocates, and it is our desire to aid those 


who can, by proper training, do it justice. The world will extend its respect and patronage 


to those who are qualified to deserve them. 


’ 


Tue SUBJECTS WILL BE ILLUSTRATED BY OUR LARGE COLLECTION oF SKULLS, Busts, 
Casts, ANATOMICAL PREPARATIONS, SKELETONS, MANIKINS, AND Portraits. Among the 
topics treated in the course of instruction, the following will receive attention : 


Outlines of Anatomy, particularly of the Brain and 
Nervous System, and also of the Vital Organs ; their of- 
fices in the maintena ice of bodily vigor and proper sup- 
port of the brain. 

Physiology; its general laws; reciprocal influences 
of brain and body , the nervous system ; respiration ; 
circulation; diges ion and assimilation; growth and 
decay of the body; air, exercise, sunlight, and sleep. 

The Doctrine of Temperaments, as giving tone and 
peculiarity to mertal manifestations, also as affecting 
the marriage relat ons, or what constitutes a proper 
combination of ten peraments for parties entering into 
the marriage state, with reference to their own happi- 
ness, and also to th: health, character, and longevity of 
their children. Th s branch of the subject will require 
several lectures, an 1 will be copiously illustrated. 

Food and Diet.— Nutrition, its lawsand abuses: what 
food is best for persons of different temperaments and 
of the various purtuits. What to eat and what reject to 
become fat or lean, or to feed brain or muscle ; influence 
of bodily conditicn as affecting mind and character ; 
stimulants, their nature and abuse; alcoholic liquors, 
tea, coffee, spices, vinegar, tobacco, opium ; their effects 
on the bodily conditions as affecting mind and health ; 
what to avoid, how and why. 

Comparative Phrenolegy ; the development and pe- 
culiarities of the animal kingdom; hints toward their 
gradation in the scale of being, from the lowest to the 





highest, including the facial angle, embodying some cu- 
rious and interesting facts relative to the qualities and 
habits of animals, all tending to show that disposition is 
according to organization. 

Human Phrenology; mental development explained 
and compared with that of the lower animals; instinct 
and reason, the line drawn between them ; the phrenol- 
ogy of crime ; imbecility and idiocy ; canses and man- 
agement; insanity, its causes, and how to treat it. 

Location of the Organs of the Brain; how to find 
them and estimate their size, abeolute and relative, a 
matter of great importance—indisp ble to the prac- 
tical phrenologist. 

The Elements of Mental Force—courage, energy, 
perseverence, and induetry—and how to estimate them 
in the living person, and train them to become the serv- 
ants of virtue and of success in life. 

The Governing and Aspiring Group of Mental Organs, 
their influence on character and in society, and the mode 
of estimating their powers and regulating their action. 

Self-Protecting Group of Faculties, their location and 
how to judge of their size and influence in the economic 
and decorative phases of life. 

Division between the Intellectual, Spiritual, and Ant- 
mal Regions of the Brain; how to ascertain this in a 
living head. 

Memory, how to Develop and Improve it; its nature, 
quality, aud uses. 
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The Reasoning Faculties, and the part they play in 
civilization and in the great developments and duties 
of human life. How to judge of the size of tliese or- 
gans, and how to cultivate them. 

The Examination of Heads Explained ; practical ex- 
periments; heads examined by each of the students, 
who will be thoroughly trained and instructed how to 
make examinations, privately and publicly. Special 
training in the examination of skulls. 

The Combination of the Organs, and their influence 
on character. How to ascertain what group or organs 
most readily combine in an individual, and how to de- 
termine his mental tendency or leading traits of char- 
acter; how he may correct his errors and improve him- 
self. 

The Moral Bearings of Phrenology and a correct 
Physiology ; home training of the young, and self-cul- 
ture; Phrenology applied to education, to matrimony, 
to legislation, and to the choice of pursuits. 

Matrimony ; its laws and the proper developments of 
body and brain, for a true and happy union. How to 
determine this. 

‘The Natural Language of the Faculties; philosophy 
and bearing on the reading of character as we meet peo- 
ple casually as strangers. 

Physiognomy—Animal and Human; or, “ Signs of 
Character,” as indicated in the face, form, voice, walk, 
expression, and so forth. 

Ethnology. and how to judge of Nativity and of Race, 
inclading Resemblance of Children to Father and 
Mother. How to determine this. 

Biology, Psychology, Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, 
ete., explained. 

Objections to Phrenology Considered. How the skull 
enlarges to give room to a growing.brain ; the frontal 
sinus; loss or injury of brain; thickness of skull; fa- 
talicem, materialism, moral responsibility. 

Elocution, how to cultivate the voice. Eloquence, 
Yow to attain the art. Instruction in reading and speak- 


ing will be given by a competent and experienced 
teacher in oratory. 

A Review of the whole, answering Questions on all 
points relating tothe subject which may be proposed by 
students. Each student will be carefully examined in 
the branches taught, and will give, in his own words, 
his knowledge on the subject. 

How to teach Phrenology. Instruction as to the best 
methods of presentipg Phrenology and Physiology to 
the public, by lectures and in classes; not only how to 
obtain an audience, but how to hold it and instruct it: 

Dissection and Demonstration of the Human Brain, 
in detail, giving the students a clear view of this crown- 
ing portion of the human system. 

The course will consist of Onze HuNDRED or more 
lessons, and it is proposed to give at the rate of three 
or more daily till completed; though the wishes of the 
class will be consulted. Trms of the entire course of 
instruction, with Diploma to graduates, ONE HUNDRED 
Dow.ars. 

The Works most essential to be mastered are “ How 
to Read Character,”’ $1.25; Phrenological bust, showing 
the location of all the organs, $2. 

The following are exceedingly useful to the stud: nt, 
and they should be read, viz., Memory, $1.50; Self-Cul- 
ture, $1.50; New Physiognomy, with one thousand il- 
lustrations, $5 ; Constitution of Man, $1.75. 

All of the above works may be obtained at the office 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Those who order the 
entire set, to be sent at one time by express at their ex- 
pense, can have them by sending us $10. Post-office 
order or draft will be safe. 

Apparatus for the use of Lecturers, such as portraits, 
skulls, and casts of heads can be furnished to those who 
desire them. 

Application for membership should be made at once, 
that complete arrangements may be made. Address, 
Office of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 
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In thie department are given the titles and prices of 
éuch New Books as have been received from the pub- 


Axhers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 





Semi-Tropican Catrrornta; Its Clim- 
ate, Healthfalness, Productiveness, and Scen- 
ery; Its Magnificent Stretches of Vineyards and 
Groves of Semi-Tropical Fruits, ete. By Major 
Ben. C. Truman. One vol., 8vo. ; pp. 204; mus- 
lin, embossed and fusely gilded. Price, $3. 
San Francisco: A. 8. Bancroft. 

This is a beautiful book on a delightful subject. 
The author takes us with him through a most 
eharming country, and we become so fascinated 
as to wish to remain in that soft and salubrious 
tlimate. We have here schools, churches, society 
made up of an enterprising population from vari- 
sug parts of the world. Our new possessions on 
a@e Pacific has been settled and occupied more 





than a hundred years. Los Angeles was settled 
more than a hundred years ago by Christian men 
and women ; a history is herein given. 

Here is a rich agricultural country ; farmers, 
mechanics, and merchants are thrifty. The cli- 
mate is so equable as to vary but little, summer 
and winter. Here the olive, the orange, the lime, 
the citron, the fig, the lemon, with groves of other 
fruits, with a variety of nuts—the almond, the 
walnut, etc., are grown in perfection. Stock-rais- 
ing and wool-growing are profitable enterprises 
Here are also rich gold and silver mines, great 
oil repositories, and salt springs. By irrigation, 
moisture for crops is obtained by the husband 
man. He has no fear of unseasonable showers 
during haying and harvesting; but the reader in- 
quires are there no drawbacks ? Is it all sunshine, 
health, and beauty? Aye, verily, it is a favored 
country. It is almost faultless in climate, in soil, 
in the productions wherewith to supply the wants 
of men; and our author states facts, a perusal of 
which must convince the most skeptical. We 
commend those who seek information as to all 
these things, to the beautiful book, whose title 


we give above. ‘ 
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Tae Man 1n THE Moon, and Other 
People. By R. W. Raymond. One vol., 12mo; 
P. $47; embossed muslin. Price, $2. New 

ork: J. B. Ford & Co. 


Here is fact and fiction combined. The author 
possesses a vivid imagination, which he uses for a 
useful purpose. He combines instruction with 
amusement, and his reader never tires of listening 
to his stories. The Man in the Moon is a war 
story. Under Land and Sea is a story of adven- 
ture, full of thrilling interest. We have also a 
Love Story, a New England Story, Two Old An- 
gels, What the Horse Said; then we have a Rainy 
Day’s Story, the Results of Meditation, a Story of 
the Spirits, in which Poverty Peter figures; then 
a Dream Story, a Christmas Story, My Baby and 
my Bird; closing with Bow-Wow, the Dog’s Tale. 
The publishers have illustrated with some dozen 
full-page pictures, with engraved initial letter- 
printing, the whole on the best superfine paper, 
rendering the book just the thing for a holiday 
present. _— 


Our First Hunprep Years. Parts 
IV. and V., Oct. and Nov., 1874. To be com- 
leted in one year. In twelve monthly parts; 
vo. Price, 50 cents each. New York: United 
States Publishing Co. 


This important history is progressing in a satis- 
factory manner, and promises to become popular. 
Mr. Lester, the author, has good reason to be sat- 
isfied with this excellent “‘hit,’’ and with the 
manner of its publication. 


Tue Lire anp ADVENTURES OF REAR- 
ADMIRAL JOHN PavuL JonESs, commonly called 
Paul Jones. By John 8. C. Abbott. Illustrated. 
One vol., 12mo; Bp. oe embossed muslin. 

ork: 


Price, $1.50. New Dodd & Mead. 

An admirable piece of stirring history, relating 
to the earlier periods of our national existence. 
Paul Jones was a character, and his name will go 
down to posterity with the leading patriots of the 
American Revolution. Mr. Abhott gives us the 
early history of Paul Jones with the “Infant 
Navy,” the “Boarding of the British Lion,” 
“Cruise of the Bon Homme Richard,”’ the “ Bon 
Homme Richard and the Serapis,”’ “‘ Result of the 
Victory ;’’ next we have “ Paul Jones at Court,” 
later the ‘‘ Mutiny of the Landais,” then the “ Re- 
turn to America,” “‘ End of the War,”’ the “ Mis- 
sion to Denmark,” the “Russian Campaign,” 
“Adventures on the Black Sea,” his “* Retirement 
and Death.”” This is one of the most stirring and 
romantic of our sea histories. The book is hand- 
somely published, with several striking illustra- 
tions, including a portrait of Paul Jones. 
Papers read before the Medico-Legal 

Society of New York, from its Organization. 

First Series. Revised Edition. . 575; cloth. 


Price, $4.50. New York: McDivitt, Campbell 
& Co., 111 Nassau Street, 


This work is the first of its kind ever printed in 
the English language. It, therefore, deserves spe- 
ela] mention. The Medico-Legal Society has the 





honor of being the first society of the kind ever 
organized. The object of it, as stated by its con- 
titution, is for the purpose of the advancement 
of the science of medical jurisprudence. There 
are twenty-four papers in this volume on that sub- 
ject, and the constitution and by-laws of the so- 
ciety are in the appendix, and a history of the so- 
ciety is given in the introduction. 

These papers are by some eighteen different per- 
sons, who are eminent in the profession of law or 
medicine; and each of these papers have been re- 
vised by the individual author of it, expressly for 
this publication. While it will be found particu- 
larly useful to the legal and medical professions, 
it can not fail to be of interest to the general pub- 
lic. This society is doing a good work in collect- 
ing and disseminating such knowledge as relates 
to medical jurisprudence. 


Grace For Grace. Letters of Rev. 
William James. One vol.,12mo; pp. 341; mus- 
lin. Price, $1.50, New York: Dodd & Mead. 


As an aid to the development of a devotional 
character, the book will prove useful. Mr. James 
states, in his address, that the present collection 
of letters is mainly due to the numerous and ear- 
nest requests which those holding them in their 
possession have received; that they would give 
them a fuller and more extended publication. An- 
other strong incentive has risen from the fact that 
Mr. James was engaged with intense enthusiasm, 
during his later years, upon a work to which he 
brought all the treasures gathered in a life-time, 
from devout study, from rare spiritual discovery, 
and from the practical experience of a nature rich 
in feeling and profoundly receptive of divine com- 
munications. The subject of this work was that 
of his personal correspondence, viz. : What Christ 
does for the fallen soul in the way of redemption 
and conquest, and how the soul can obtain the 
sanctifying effects that flow from His salvation. 


Maxine Rervutations. The Prospectus 
of the Overland for 1875 truly says ‘‘ that it—the 
Overland Monihly—was mainly instrumental in 
achieving the literary reputations of Bret Harte, 
John Muir, Stephen Powers, Charles Warren 
Stoddard, Prentice Mulford, Joaquin Miller, Ina 
D. Coolbrith, and others.’’ 

The Overland is one of the best of our $4 mag- 
azines. It is well edited, beautifully printed, and 
every way creditable to California, whose re- 
sources this magazine has aided to develop. 


Curist1an Co-OpERATION IN ACTIVE 
Lire ; or, “‘ United Brethren in Christ,” A Re- 
view of their Origin and Progress, and Some of 
their Elementary Principles. In Five Parts. 
By John Vinton Potts. One vol., 12mo; pp. 

; muslin. Price,$1. Dayton, Ohio: Uni 

Brethren Publishing House. 

The author presents in a handsome volume the 
origin, basis, and evolution of the plan of Chris- 
tian unity. He also gives the result of this plan, 
when put into practical operation. Although it 
is written from a particular stand-point, it is not, 
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strictly speaking, sectarian, but broad and com- 
prehensive. The spirit of the work may be in- 
ferred from the following expressions by the au- 
thor: “Is an independent book, written by an 
independent man, who exercises independent 
thought, in an independent way, manifesting an in- 
dependent spirit, for i dependent people, who are 
willing to do right,iu. a discreet way, and leave 
the results to God.’’ The author would reach those 
of all churches as well as those of no churches. 
He aims to reach mankind. The book is warmly 
indorsed by prominent men, whose names are a 
guarantee for the author’s ability and integrity. 


Dairy Memoranpum-Boox For 1875. 
pages a | Almanac, Cash Account, Bill Book, 
ete. Published annually by Francis & Loutret, 
Mannfacturing Stationers and Steam Job Print- 
ers, 45 Maiden Lane, New York. Price, from 
50 cents to $1 and $1.50. 


These manufacturing stationers are among the 
oldest in the city. They have all the machinery 
and other materials necessary to produce the best 
of everything in their line. Bankers, Merchants, 
Insurance Companies, etc., should send stamp for 
circular describing paper, ink, binding, etc., con- 
nected with blank book manufacture. 


A Journal of 
and Taste. Edited 
illiams, New York. 


Tae Horricurrorist. 
Rural Life, Literature, A 
and published by Henry T. 
Price, $2 a year. 

We have been teasing Mr. Williams, the editor, 
to make the Horticulturist a $5 magazine instead 
of furnishing it at $2. We would have it the 
most beautiful and complete journal of the kind 
in the world. At the higher price, with more il- 
lustrations of fruits, flowers, and designs for cot- 
tages and rural homes, we believe it would com- 
mand a larger patronage. But Mr. Williams 
thinks the more democratic price of $2 a year the 
best for the people. And his magazine is richly 
worth all he asks, and more. 


Harkness’ Macazine, Vol. IIL, No. 
10, 1875. Price, 30 cents a number, or four 
numbers for $1. John C. Harkness, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


Mr. Harkness is becoming ambitious. He as- 
pires to furnish a first-class magazine at a second- 
class price. A dollar a year will bring to your 
table Harkness’ quarterly. We think it cheap 
enough at twice this sum. The last number con- 
tains a number of beautiful illustrations—among 
others, a portrait of our excellent friend Dr. 
Hicks, of the Wayside, whose sketch appeared in 
a late number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
For 30 cents Mr. Harkness will send a single 
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Wuar a Boy! What Shall We Do 
With Him? What Will He Do with Himself? 
Who Is to Blame for the Consequences? By 
Julia A. Willis. One vol., 12mo; Pr 362 ; 
muslin. Price, $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


From the cradle to —— manhood, what a mys- 





tery and what a history there is in the life of every 
child! Mrs. Willis pictures the boy. Who. can 
paint the picture of the ever-changing girl? But 
neither boys nor girls are all alike. Each have 
many, Many phases, shades, and peculiarities of 
character. No one is ever twice alike. How, 
then, is it possible to accurately describe one? 
Mrs. Willis gives us her views in a racy and in- 
structive style. Her name will be familiar to 
JOURNAL readers. Will she not now give us the 
girl, as a companion piece to the boy ? 


Eatine For Strenetu. A Book Com- 
er the Science of Eating, Receipts for 
holesome Cookery, Receipts for Wholesome 
Drinks, Answers to Ever-Recurring Questions. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M.],, editor of the Herald 
Health, ‘* Parturition Without Pain,” etc., 
aided by numerous competent assistants. One 
vol., 12mo i PR: 157; muslin. Price, $1. New 
York: Wood & Holbrook. 


Doctors disagree. There. are many different 
schools of medicine. There are also many differ- 
ent religious creeds in the world. The question 
which each and every one desires to have an- 
swered is this: What is right? One physiologist 
advocates the use of beef, pork, fish, fats, oils, 
etc., another condemns their use. Another advo- 
cates a vegetarian diet, including fruits, nuts, 
roots, grains, etc., excluding the flesh meat. Still 
another advocates the use of stimulants, and an- 
other strenuously condemns them. 

Dr. Holbrook makes a compromise by including 
the platforms of the different schools, and caters 
to all. Meat-eaters, vegetarians, etc., will each 
find a plank on which to stand; but can this be 


called the “Science of Eating?’’ We should 
rather call it Eclgcticism. 

His book will prove suggestive to many, though 
it may satisfy no one reader. Each will fall back 
on his own judgment after a perusal, and it will 
devolve on others to reduce this thing to method 
or to science, 
A Treatise on Acoustics in Connec- 

tion with Ventilation, and an account of the 

Modern and Ancient Methods of Heating and 

Ventilation. By Alex. Sealtzer. 12mo; pp. 

203; muslin. Price, $1.50. New York: D. Van 

Nostrand. 


The author entertains original views on this sub- 
jeci. He has a critical eye, and brings a critical 
judgment to bear in the discussion of these very 
important questions. Indeed, we feel it incum- 
bent on us to consider his claims more fully 
than we can do in a brief notice, and shall, there- 
fore, defer till another time a review of his work. 

Meantime; those who may wish to consult him 
may address the author at 307 East Eighteenth 
Street. New York. 

Tae “Lanp or tHe Wuire Etz- 
PHANT,” by Frank Vincent, has reached its fifth 
edition (Harper & Brothers), which is a notable 
success for so costly a book. It has been pub- 
lished in London, has been translated into Ger- 
man, and is now about to receive a translation 
into French. 











